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PRAYER 


Wlaeasert 


[ The Soundarya Lahari contains a hundred verses. Of 
these, the first forty-one, consisting of the highly esoteric 
‘**Tattva ’’ or inner meaning of Devi worship are called Ananda 
Lahari. The remaining fifty-nine verses are mainly descriptive 
and are called Soundarya Lahari. All the hundred verses are 
also together known as Soundarya Lahari. In addition, the great 
Acharya has composed twenty verses in the same metre as the 
foregoing, and these are also called Ananda Lahari. | 


var ealg ai saafa aghia aaa: 

sata: gaa: Tata | 

Toshi: Garth: careagacateate: 

aqaisqui ATi HIT Hanferaaac: tl 2 Il 

O’ Bhavani, to praise you (adequately) Brahma, Lord of 

created beings, with his four faces is unable; so also (Siva) the 
destroyer of the three cities, with his five faces; nor Skanda the 
commander of the celestial forces with his six faces; neither the 


King of serpents (Sesha) with his thousand faces, That being 
so, tell me, what place is there for others ? 


gaefaraag waftar axft 7: 
Arar vata cqataratasa: | 
qa a aieaed qafaceranar: 
HAH aA aHeanal WATT | 2 I 


The sweetness of ghee, milk, grapes, and honey cannot be 
described in particular words. They are just the subject of being 
tasted (enjoyed by the tongue only). So also, your beauty is 
subject to the enjoyment of Siva’s eyes only. O! thou whose 
qualities all the scriptures are unable to describe, how can we 
describe them ? 
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The tongue alone, amongst all the organs, is capable of 
distinguishing and enjoying taste. Even here, one can enjoy, 
but one cannot describe it in words. So also the Devi’s beauty 
is subject to the enjoyment of Siva’s eyes only. Even here it has 
already been said in the first verse that Siva also cannot describe 
it. What then are we to do ? If we reach oneness with Siva, we 
may also partake of that indescribable enjoyment. 


HS F ATS AIAG FABRA 
were HRA feats ne ARs | 
CHATA AMel Gyanlaae erenaat 

asf ai ae ancfefrentaraear | 2 | 


In your mouth ‘tambula’,’ in your eyes ornamental 


2 on your forehead ‘kunkuma’;? around your neck a 


collyrium ; 
creeper of pearls; on your ample waist a golden saree encircled 
by an effulgent girdle; such a one O’ daughter of the monarch 


of mountains, I worship you always. 

AUIS AFA REAR AAS eA 

ACAI AANASATISSYNT | 

Aalst AaSsl eraeticast aah 

adl aukeeazeagiastad | 2 Il 

Her breast adorned with a garland of shining mandara 

flowers; creating melody from the Veena; beauteous with 
dangling ear-pendants; her body inclined to (slightly) stoop ; 
gracious in walk; daughter of the sage Matanga; possessed of 


every kind of prosperity ; the great spouse (of Siva) thus doth 
she shine. 


In this verse the Divine Mother is described as ‘ Matangi’ 
the Deity presiding over music. In the Syamala Dandaka, 
Kalidasa extols her similarly as Matanga kanya’. 


1. Tambula is a mixture of betel leaf, areca-nut and lime, with 
aromatic substances added. The Lalita Sahasranama says: d[*tq@ 
qhaget | | 
9. Collyrium is a black eye-salve. It is both soothing and 
decorative and is applied along the eye-lids. 

3. Kumkuma may mean either the red ‘kumkum’ which is made 
from the yellow ochre bulb or it may mean ‘musk’ from the musk-deer 
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adres aftrenraepsattae: 

Tas Ageracaaasl Ha far | 
aiédiat faraeteanaiguat 

qaTan got farafagerg gad) 1 & I 


Her body adorned with many jewels made of gold and nine 
gems which are bright like the newly risen sun; who has 
enslaved Siva by her eyes which are lovely like those of the 
spotted deer; yellow-bright like lightning; wearing a golden 
garment; beautified by beautiful anklets; replete with endless 
bliss; unbound by any duty; may she be kind-faced unto me. 


-TOTAKACHARYA 


Samkara had a disciple by name Totakacarya. His. 
original name was ‘Giri’. He always did whatever was 
pleasing to his preceptor. He had great mercy towards all 
creation but spoke very sparingly. He arose from his sleep 
earlier than his Guru, got ready for him excellent tooth sticks 
for cleaning the teeth, water for his bath, clothes for wearing 
and comfortable seating material for his penance. He supplied 
dried towels to him for cleaning his body. He followed his 
master like a shadow. He never yawned in front of his master. 
He never spoke beyond limits and never stood with his back to 
the Guru, In fact, he was a personal attender to his master in 
addition to being a disciple. On one occasion when Totakacarya 
had gone to the river to wash his master’s clothes, Samkara 
waited for his arrival and delayed teaching the commentaries to 
his other students. The others did not like that the Acarya 
should wait for the arrival of an unintelligent clod before begin- 
ning the lessons, and Padmapada pointed to the wall so as to 
indicate ‘“‘ why should we wait for the dull-headed man who is 
unfit to learn the Sastras ?”? Sri Samnkara was anxious to destroy 
his arrogance. He, therefore, internally blessed Giri that he 
should in a flash become well versed in all the Sastras. 
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Immediately after, Giri with the blessings of his great 
teacher, began to praise him in verses explaining the great truth 
of the Univesal Soul. Since the verses were composed by Giri 
in the Totaka metre, he came to be known as Totakacarya. 

Deeksha or initiation by a Guru, according to tradition, 
is of three kinds, The first is called Manasadeeksha (ara lat) 01 
initiation by the Guru thinking of the disciple, and showering 
his spiritual grace on him, This is the kind of initiation that 
was given to Totaka. 

qa TaaEGaat way HeUsaae | 
saifatal @ agate: aa va aaa fifa II 

Sri Samkara who wanted to destroy this arrogance in him 
(Padmapada) and who had immense mercy towards his disciples, 
internally blessed Giri that he should become well-versed in all 
the fourteen Sastras. 

It is compared to the action of the tortoise which lays its 
eggs on land but then goes into the water and is always thinking 
of the egg which it had left behind; by which process of thought 
the egg is said to be nourished. 

The second kind of Deeksha is called Cakshushi (atest) or 
initiation by the benign look of the Guru. This is likened to the 
action of the fish which is said to nourish its egg and progeny 
by constantly looking at them. Indeed, according to scholars, 
the word ‘Meenakshi’ is given to the Goddess not merely because 
her eyes are curved like those of the carp fish, but also because 
her eyes perform the same function that a fish does unto its 
progeny, viz, that of a benign look which nourishes the 
disciples. 

The third method of initiation is by Sparsha (egat) of the 
Guru by placing his palm on the head of the disciple as 
explained in the following verse : 


aed aed ofa aa qd and wah A | 
Faae AHBANA al ATA Ase II 
When you placed your hands on my head, O Guru, 


immediately everything became Brahman, Myself and the world 
ceased to be. 


Totaka was blessed by the Guru by the first method. 
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warded gases : 
Sagiaay qed saa 
DAA ACOTMAH SC ATH- 
UIA AAT ATA || 
1. Oh Lord Samkara! the knower of the ocean of the 
nectar of all the Sastras, the treasure of the esoteric sense of all 


the great Upanishads, my great spiritual master, I adore your 
holy feet in my heart. Be my saviour, 


faféaias aragqaaea 
MERC ACRIC ECE 
aq Hea faad ai 
wa sence A ACTA II 


2. Oh ocean of mercy! Save me, whose heart is ever 
afflicted by the sea of the misery of birth and death. Make me 
the knower of the truth of all the philosophical lore. Oh my 
great spiritual master Sarnkara! Be my saviour. 


HONACTISA TST Al 
WAM TaAGaee | 

TMfas wa Tas 
wa sate A ATA |I 


3. Oh my master Samkara! Whose intellect is alluring on 
account of the inquiry into the nature of the Self-knowledge. 
I consider that you are the knower of the distinction between 
the cosmic and the individual Self. Oh my master! Be my 
saviour, 

waa AAA Blea Alaat 
Pisa ARTATCAM | 
perarsta aaa fae 
wa aaah A ATA || 
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4. Oh my master, a great curiosity is raised in my mind, 
that you are the very embodiment of Lord Siva himself. Save 
me from the vast ocean of illusion. Oh my spiritual master ! 
Be my saviour, 


wa oa wartdfa A frac 
aasaa aaa alata | 
AA aa Henesaefa 
Wa septa A ACTA || 
9. Oh my master! there will surely be the eagerness to 


see the same in all the religious deeds ordained by you in various 


ways. JI am very poor. Protect me by all means. Oh my 
spiritual master! Be my refuge, 


GRdstsad aga waat 
WATT PACIASISAA | 
sfaaiatad oftqiea at 
wa zene A ACO || 
6. Effulgent beings move in this world in disguise having 
taken human forms to protect the world. Oh master! You 


shine like the dazzling sun. Oh my great spiritual master, 
Be my saviour. 


andaad afeawaa 
fara FeAea SST: | 
afenigttara fare get 
wa sencekn A AT || 
7. Oh bull among all the masters! Oh bull-bannered ! 
No intelligent person can become your equal. Oh master ! 


Who is endearing to those who seek your refuge ! Oh my great 
spiritual master ! Be my saviour. 


yeysa yRahat F 

aaaaai a fe atsit ge: | 
MOITAaAIS acatra 

mq zante A ATA II 
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8. Oh master! I have not learnt any great art. Oh 
teacher! I have not got any coin of gold. Quickly show your 
inborn compassion, Oh my great spiritual master! Be my 
saviour, 


faféat 4 aa Barcaner 

a a fhe aaaate ya | 
acta fclé agi aes 

wa setae A AT || 


One is not certain of the authenticity of these verses. They 
occur in the Anandagiri Sankara Vijaya which is a spurious 
document, a later concoction which is full of false statements 
and contradictions.* This itself makes it suspect. Besides, the 
verses are not of high quality, and appear to have been 
composed not under inspiration, but in a pedestrian manner, 
consisting of simple supplication. The other set of verses 
comprised in Sruti-Sara Samuddharana are of high quality and 
their philosophical content is sufficient to endow them with the 
distinction worthy of a disciple of Sankara whose flash of 
knowledge arose from the Manasa Diksha of the Guru. 


*Dr. Burnell ‘“This seems to be quite a modern work written in the 
interests of the schismatic Mathas onthe Coromandal coast which have 
renounced obedience to the Sringeri Matha where Sankaracharya’s 
legitimate successor resides.”’ 

NV. Venkataraman ‘‘Valueless and obviously a forgery.” 


Prof. Wilson ‘“‘Either Anandagiri is an unblushing liar or the book 
is not his own. 


TOTAKA’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORK 


By 
Prof. S. K. Ramachandra Rao 


Totaka is reputed to have been one of the immediate 
disciples of Sankara. | While the other disciples like Suresvara 
and Padmapada are celebrated for their mature philosophical 
treatises ( Naiskarmya-siddhi and Varttikas by the former and 
Pancapadika by the latter), Totaka is popularly credited with 
nothing more than a collection of eight eulogistic verses in the 
totaka-metre. A dispassionate examination of these verses would 
betray the rather inferior quality of the composition ; the work 
hardly does justice to a disciple who was fortunate enough to 
have Sarmkara himself for his teacher. 


However, it is not generally known that there is a longer 
work which is also a mature philosophical treatise ascribed to 
Totaka, Sruti-sara-samuddharana. It is unfortunate that this fine 
work has been ignored in the traditional Advaita studies. 
Perhaps the intellectual atmosphere created by the works of 
Suresvara and Padmapada emphasized polemical discussions, 
and a work that was in the nature of a general formulation (as 
Totaka’s was) did not find favour with scholars and students. 
Further, this work has a distinct literary flourish, despite the 
contents being philosophical, and is an exercise in a rare and 
difficult metre. It is natural, therefore, that the philosophically 
inclined scholars tended to disregard this work as of secondary 
significance, 


Totaka is a term in prosody; it signifies a metre of four 
lines each line having twelve syllables (glqarrazae=are:, Chando- 
manjari). Its prescriptive formulation is : 


qq AcHAeqsnNyzas || (aragqe:) 
and it assumes the following form: 
LL eset 2i5. 5 dl c.s le 


(where the final 2 symbolises a long syllable, and the preceding 
bars short syllables). The metre pleasantly trots with brisk and 
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brief steps, periodically interrupted by musical pauses, It is 
difficult to handle, unless the poet is familar with words which 
are short and soft; and the metre lends itself better for themes 
which are romantic. It is doubtless a bold bid to employ this 
metre for a major philosophical work (excepting for the invo- 
catory verse in the beginning and the last two verses), And 
the author has been singularly successful. 

It may be due to this achievement that he came to be 
known as Totaka, His personal name has been forgotten, 
although there is a guess that it was Giri. ‘Tradition speaks of 
him as a dull-witted youngster, who was engaged as a personal 
attendant to the great teacher, and the story narrated is that 
when other disciples ridiculed his incompetence Samkara 
bestowed on him the intuitive faculty to enter into the very heart 
of his teaching. ‘The work in fotaka metre is presumed to be the 
fruit of this sudden flash of understanding. And we find in the 
work, towards the end, a glorification of the role of the teacher 
in accomplishing the student’s emancipation (vv, 170-177). 

The work, known as Sruti-sara-samuddharana (Exposition of 
the Essence of Scripture) consists of one hundred and seventy- 
nine verses purporting to summarize the essential teachings of 
the Upanishads. They are not grouped into sections or chapters, 
for the structure of the poem is fluid and free-flowing. ‘The 
title occurs in verse 175, where the author justifies the method 
of dialogue between a student and his teacher that has been 
adopted here : 


Tera I Aas AAT 
gica-siranag ae | 
aafaenate 3 caeet 
qT Gage Baaaas || 
The penultimate verse makes a fervent reference to his own 
teacher, (without, however, naming him) who is described as a 
great ascetic, an emancipated soul and a brilliant preceptor, 
surrounded by a host of excellent disciples. 

The first and the last verses glorify Vishnu as the Cosmic 
Spirit, suggesting that the author was Vaishnava in persuasion, 
even as Suresvara and Padmapada were. The first verse includes 
an adoration of Vyasa, who is regarded as an incarnation of 

PA 
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Vishnu. The work opens with a disciple who has achieved 
preliminary dispassion concerning worldly life going to a compe- 
tent teacher and begging of him the instruction that would 
liberate. The teacher begins the instruction with a plea to 
abandon the lust for sensual enjoyment and to eschew the 
mistaken conviction that body is the self. The Self abides as a 
mere witness in the ‘heart’ and is different from the five-fold 
sheathes that our body is composed of — 
agaaraey Gag a- 
neater waft aft aaa | 
cRraqaaagd fayui 
exqunate aarefate || (v. 6) 

The work proceeds to underline the fundamental distinction 
that obtains between the Self and the projected world that is 
essentially illusory. There is also a polemic element inasmuch 
as the views of Naiyayikas and the Buddhists are referred to and 
rejected (as for instance in verses 12 and 25), But generally 
the tenor is the positive employment of reason, only to reinforce 
the statements of Scripture. The author freely cites from 
Upanishads, and his eagerness is to establish their relevance to 
the task of realization, He argues that the entire corpus of 
Upanishads must be utilized to dispel the illusion about the ego 
and about the appropriation of body (verses 104-5). 

While Scripture is the main guide for us in this task, the 
role of reason and reflection cannot be belittled. The author 
insists that one must be alert and using many a reason reflect on 
what is ultimately good for oneself— 7 

qa Rrafad arameaeratataerated.... | (v. 21) 

And what is ultimately good is the unfailing discrimination 
_ between pure self and bodily existence. ‘This is the main theme 
of the entire work. This discrimination is not possible without 
the aid of a competent teacher. The author cites the example 
of Rama himself, who was in fact an incarnation of Vishnu 
(v. 85). When he appeared on earth in human form in order 
to kill Ravana, he fell into the mistaken notion that he was the 
son of Dasaratha and appropriated the body that was actually 
illusory. Later when the purpose of the incarnation was over, 
the gods had to remind him of his true nature. Likewise, the 
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Scripture through a teacher reminds us that we are in our nature 
only pure Self. One should abandon the bodily involvement 
like the snake forsaking its worn-out skin (v. 61). 


This is without doubt a brilliant piece of philosophical 
writing. The metaphysics of Advaita has been handled in a 
lucid manner, providing numerous and apt illustrations taken 
from the world of common experience. There are arguments, 
but they do not smack of pedantry. ‘There are citations, but 
they are unobtrusive. The poem can indeed serve as an 
excellent introduction to Advaita Vedanta. 


There is a commentary on this work, known as Tattva- 
dipika (alternately Totaka-Sloka-dipika), by some Sacchidananda- 
yogi, who describes himself in the colophon as a disciple of 
Pujyapada-yogindra, Nothing more about him or his time is 
known. The commentator is well-versed in all aspects of 
Advaita Vedanta, and he writes ina lucid style. The expla- 
nations mostly are brief and pertinent. There are, however, 
occasions when he meanders, and sometimes pedantically. For 
instance, his interpretation of S#lqaaraefidiey in the very first 
verse is rather strained and fanciful. But the usefulness of the 
commentary cannot be denied. 

The text along with the commentary was printed in folio 
form (55 folios) by the Jagadisvara Press of Bombay around 
1889 (Vikrama samvat 1944). The Editor, Acyutananda-giri, 
claims that the matter was being printed for the first time : 


qed we araqaeq gant srafaf act faazat: 
Haass aAygaaraaaaar: aqaz- 
Mad adh aaiea qargal anders yarfiaaa sft 
aaaAaaA, || | 
However, this edition contains many errors in printing and 
presents difficulty in reading because the printer has retained the 
palm-leaf mode of words running into lines altogether unbroken. 
But the book does not appear to have seen another print till 
now; and copies of the original edition have become all too 


scarce. ‘There is need, therefore, to print this book after careful 
editing and with the necessary critical apparatus. 


As others see us 


The problems of thought and being of mind and matter and 
soul apart from both, of the origin of evil, of the summum 
bonum of life, of necessity and free will, and of the relations of 
the creator to the creature, and the intellectual problems, such 
as the compatibility of evil with the goodness and misery in this 
life, are endlessly discussed. Brahmin Philosophy exhausted the 
possible solutions of these difficulties and of most of the other 
great problems which have since perplexed Greeks, Romans, 
Mediaeval Schoolmen and modern men of science. 


—Sir W. Hunter 


* * * * * 


In a metaphysical point of view we find among the Hindus 
all the fundamental ideas of those vast Systems which, regarded 
merely as the offspring of phantasy, nevertheless inspire admira- 
tion on account of the boldness of flight and of the faculty of 
human mind to elevate itself to such remote ethereal regions. 
We find among them all the principles of Pantheism, Spinozism 
and Hegelianism, of God as being one with the universe ; of the 
eternal spirit descended on earth in the whole spiritual life of 
mankind; of the return of the emanative sparks after death to 
their divine origin; of the uninterrupted alternation between 
life and death, which is nothing else but a transition between 
different modes of existence. All this we find again among the 
philosophers of the Hindus exhibited as clearly as by our modern 
philosophers more than three thousand years since. 


—Count Bjornstjerna 


5 * * %* % 


‘* Justly it is called Sanskrit, i.e., perfect, finished. In its 
structure and grammar, it closely resembles the Greek, but is 
infinitely more regular and therefore more simple, though not 
rich. It combines the artistic fullness indicative of Greek 
development, the brevity and nice accuracy of Latin; whilst 
having a near affinity to the Persian and German roots, it is 
distinguished by expression as enthusiastic and forcible as theirs 

39 
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‘* Judged by an organic standard of the principal elements 
of language, the Sanskrit excels in grammatical structure, and 
is, indeed, the most perfectly-developed of all idioms, not 
excepting Greek and Latin’’. 

—Schlegel 


SRI DAKSHINAMURTHI STOTRAM 


A Study based on the Commentaries 
Manasollasa and Tattvasudha 


D. S. Subbaramaiya 
Contd. from the previous issue ] 


The manner of the Upasana is according to Tattvasudha on 
stanza-9, as has been pointed out already— 


.. aHeeah asain: aarferatster ’ 
The Panchadasi (9-78) points out — 
Waeaaaraatt: SA AA | 
aafare gar ayarsta aad | 


(Till the sense of identity of the object of contemplation gets 
deeply ingrained in himself, he must contemplate and _ thereafter 
retain it with the same intensity till death.) 

This would culminate, according to aepa-ara (The maxim,— 
‘what he thinks he becomes’) in securing for the Sadhaka the 
Sayujya of the Upasya i.e., the Lord and eventually enlighten- 
ment by His Grace. The Manasollasa sloka (IX, 1) says— 
aad fat arar faadafa yeaa: | 
SANTA: ATTA: THKAA | 

(‘How can Maya of this sort cease?’—To him who thus asks 
devout contemplation on Iswara is taught as the means to that end.) 
The Upaya that is the modus operandi pertaining to the upasana 
of Sadasiva is described in detail in the Manasollasa by utilising 
the thirty-six Tattvas of the Saivagamas which are mentioned in 
the second Ullasa with the concluding line — ‘ yeaah 
araraufaanee: ’ (ar, 11-43) much in the same way as the Manduk- 
yopanishad uses the Vyakaranasastraprakriya of tadatmya- 
sambandha between sabda and artha for effecting yugapat pravi- 
lJapana. ‘The mention of the dhyana involving the thirty-six 
Tattvas is seen in the vaidikasampradaya as for example, in the 
Mahanyasaprayoga in the sloka— 


STMT Faas Fa famararnny | 
qe at aT ANT: | 
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qe onaatsra fora qearqenraeH | 

ard Tanta aad woah aaa, || 
(The essence of the thirty-six principles which transcends them 
which is beyond the manifest Jagat as also its cause the unmanifest, 
the Maya and thus absolutely taintless, the imperishable, is to be 
meditated upon (as the very Self) always by the Yogins; I bow to 
(i.e., dissolve myself in Him by erasing the ego) this fifth face of the 


three eyed Lord, Iswara, which is beyond ignorance subtler than the 
subtlest, the Serene, the Effulgence enveloping the sky.) 


immediately after the Mantra (Ma.Na.U. 21-1) 
SAA SACAAAATATA | 
Farfaqaaran tags ease aay || 


(May the Supreme who is the inspirer of all knowledge, the 
controller of all created beings, the preserver of the Vedas and the 
one Overlord of Hiranyagarbha be benign to me. Iam the Sadasiva 
described thus and denoted by Pranava.) 
wherein Sadasivom means “a wq aaa sine arf” according 
to the Sayanabhashya. 


Just as in the Mandukya, Viswa for example, is to be 
thought of as non-different from Virat and so on, the rationale 
being given by the Sruti (Su. Ra. U. 3-12) “ #rajarfaza sia: srz- 
giiattaz: ’, (With the effect as the limiting adjunct, He is jeeva 
and with the cause as the limiting adjunct, He is Iswara), the 
WlAaawsrq points out that the aggregate of thirty-six principles, 
Tattvas is present everywhere in the Brahmanda, Virat which may 
be construed as the body of Maheswara as also the Pindanda 
the body of each individual— 


Rue vas snftrrrafataae | 
qePamaaena: AaTagadd || (ar 1X-4) 


The two are one, as cause and effect, the one being evolved out 
of the other, The devotee should regard every principle in the 
individual or the microcosmic body (vyashti, adhyatma) as one 
with the corresponding principle in the macrocosm (samashti, 
adhidaiva). He should also regard the Purusha embedded in the 
former as one with Him, as embedded in the latter. The details 
of the sampadanakrama of how to see the Ashtamurthyswaroopa 
involving the thirty-six Tattvas in the microcosm are given in the 
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Manasollasa slokas (IX, 5-19) concluding with the line — ‘ ated. 
geyselg qequafheayg:’| That the use of the Bhedabhedaprakriya 
in connection with the Upasana is sanctioned by Sruti, Geeta 
and the Sutra is pointed out in the Bhashya on the Sutra (2-1- 
6-14) ‘aqqeaeg srrqtaoatearfeeq: ? which concludes by saying— 
“oaaRish aaa ‘aaa sare) =aaerafraaT 
‘arenad’ sf weraqeerfaai ae: auafa | aet- 
A x = 
eat rasa «ofan a safe ayaa 
sqnert efet ” 

(The Sutrakara also asserts the non-difference of the effect from 
the cause (i.e., the Vivartavada) from the standpoint of Absolute 
Reality; while, in the preceding Sutra, he compares Brahman to 
the ocean, from the standpoint of parlance, wherein without or yet 


refuting the world of effects, since the Parinamaprakriya would be 
of use in the devout meditations on Sagunabrahman. ) 


Thus this is only a procedure, a way, the aim being to 
attain this vyavaharikaswaroopa of the mukta only to transcend 
it. The Manasollasa says— 


aaaenaeanh aaatasoaaa | 
ANFAT ARAL AAA FT eS! | (TX-20) 


(Practising the Samanaskayoga, (this devotion with Manas) a 


Yogin, adept in the eight-stepped yoga rises to be Amanaska (Iswara) 
He who has no Manas.) 


The commentary on it points out— 
cqnsafamead es Cl GT wad: Hee | Banal | 
q ay agneangnead aan afeg sat neste, 
aeqaaratta sae: | 
The Asthangayoga which trains the will and renders the devotee 
fit to put in his effort easily in the Upasana mentioned and 


remain steadfast in it, is kindly described in the Manasollasa 
slokas (IX, 21-30) which concludes— 


faa faaeait ara amit vata fase: | 
fade faawara ant qearaaraad || 


The signs such as the control over the five elements and the 
siddhihi etc., are also described in the slokas (IX, 33-40) is indi- 
cative of the progress in the path leading up to the various ways 
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in which the bimbaroopa i.e., the Parameswarachaitanya 

appears. The manifestation of Iswara, the vachya of the Pranava 

is then mentioned (IX, 41-45) aligning this upasana in its essence 
with the one given in the Mandukyopanishad (12) 

N sy 
“garagaissret: saa: fratsta:, caateicsirna, 
qaaaraaraM Ft az a oF ae” | 
(That which has no parts (Soundless) incomprehensible (by the 
aid of the senses) the cessation of all phenomena, all bliss and non- 


dual AUM, is the fourth and verily the same as the Atman. He who 
_ knows this merges his self in the Self.) 


The entire practice, it may be mentioned again, must be 
taken up under the direct control of the Guru whose grace alone 
ensures the protective care and safety, that is vitally necessary 
throughout— 

saaeraaa at a Far: Taq | 
ast frenftamat aaa azarae || (Gita 9-20) 


(Those men, who, meditating on Me as non-separate, worship 
Me all round—to them who are ever devout I secure gain and safety.) 


may be remembered in this connection. The Manasollasa 
gives— ~ 

TSTMS AMASIFSATA | 

Raraarerd alate a aac ll (rx-46) 


(By Guru’s grace, the disciple attains the eight-stepped yoga ; 
by Siva’s grace, he attains perfection in Yoga which is eternal.) 


Yogasiddhi here means Atmatattvavirbhava as pointed out by 
the commentary— 


<a Td|— 
‘oe 2a quufasea aa ge | 
aera (S)nfiaraat: Tena ACTA: ? | 
aa afrnise gecactarearciat estate aencerat qaaate— 
eraartate | 


Bhagavan’s assurance in the Geeta (X, 10, 11) that being 
Himself the Sphuranaswaroopa the Guru, He gives in His Grace 
Buddhiyoga and destroys the ignorance—‘eanty Sea , AKANTTE: 
Malta Aaa, Baas am: ararafH’ quoted already may be recalled 
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in this connection. That the Pranavopalakshitaparabrahma- 
swaroopa is verily the Guru Dakshinamurtiswaroopa with which 
identification is sought to be realised is brought out emphatically 
with love, devotion and gratitude in the 47th sloka of the 9th 
Sag — 

Aaa Prqararara | 

Sieaearaaeaa Yeni Wea aA: || 

(Obeisance to Him, the Guru of the Gurus who is Being, 


Consciousness and Bliss ; who dwells in Bindu and Nada; who has no 
beginning, middle or end.) 


All this is secured in the hymn by the refrain—“ aey Ayes 
aq seq oftefamaaa ”’ | Again, what is proclaimed as revealing the 
realisation of the ‘‘Siddha’’ is to be taken up by the Sadhakas 
and used for purposes of recitation and communication to others. 
This is brought out in the hymn by the phrase “Ténasya 
Samkirtanat’ in the last stanza. Much in the same way as 
Swadhyayabhyasa, Parayana of this hymn the Dakshinamurthi- 
stotra results in Adrishtaphalas in addition to being Vangmaya- 
tapas. It produces Chittasuddhi, generates and ensures the 
necessary emotion for the sustenance as Tatparata, the supreme 
devotion, Parabhakti which is the Abhédabhavana, culminating 
in the attainment of Sarvatmatva, thus in itself becoming 
eventually the expression of realisation. The Geeta (18—68, 
ne, 70, /1) says— 


a 32 WA Ya aquecatrarete | 

uf afa oi aarraaradaa: || 

qa aeragay alas aaa: | 

uffar a a a aenes: faa ye | 
rad Ay eH ara aarearaat: | 
aaa dates: erfata & afar: | 
AgaMagqaa Ayal at Ae: | 

Asi Fm: BASAL Wea VAAL || 


(He, who, with supreme devotion to Me teaches this profound 
Secret to My devotees shall, doubtless come to Me alone.) 
(Nor is there any among men who does dearer service to Me 
than he; nor shall there be another on earth dearer to Me than he.) 
3 
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(And he who will study this sacred dialogue of ours, by him 
I shall have been worshiped by Jnanayajna, I deem.) 


(And also the person who hears, full of faith and without disdain, 
even he, liberated (from evil), shall attain the auspicious regions of 
the righteous.) 


In a similar manner, eulogising the hymn by refering to the 
incidental benefits inclusive of the Animadisiddhayaha in the 
slokas X, 8-19 and 22, the Manasollasa says— 


FANATEAA JAIITAISA: | 

wariaa fagara anoaeaiag | 

qa sada aiareaftenad | 

Tasaa fagara casonaaaaen || 

AAMAS AA, Ga AT ATAAT | 

aaa Wel grat He anilearaa || 

emifeusa ararsa Aga a f€ oftea: | 

qet Ta Aas Fd SRsaAAe || 

(X, 2,3, eee 

(Sons, grandsons, houses, lands, money, gain all in plenty—these 


lower ends, too, accrue in Svarga, in Pathala, and on the earth.) 


(As cold is warded off from him who is engaged in cooking, so by 
this hymn all incidental gains will accrue to him invariably.) 


(The wise man, should recite this hymn and contemplate on the 
idea that he is the Self in all, abandoning all yearning for the lesser 
fruits arising from Svarga and so on.) 


(No wise man, indeed, ever looks upon the kingdom of Svarga 
as a great empire. ‘That alone is his empire, namely, the identity of 
his Self with the Supreme Being.) | | 
So it is that the hymn revels in the refrain—*‘ aey ofa Aq se 
sata ’ 

The Vicharatmakasadhana that is prescribed and brought- 
out by the hymn may now be considered. The disciple has to 
search for the truth and realize it—“ als-as=a: a fafsarfaaea: ” 
says the Sruti (Ch. U. 8-7-1). Bhashya on it— 


aqgoq: araraatqaatass: | @ faroargaveat fafsan- 
faaea: | aaa arnafaaea: | 
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( (He) must be searched, i.e., one should get to know Him through 
the instruction of the Acharya and the Sruti, one should desire to 
know Him specifically. He must be realised as oneself.) 


As already mentioned, the Upayas namely, Sravana, Manana, 
and Nididhyasana remove the Doshas such as Pramanagatha- 
sambhavana, Prameyagathasambhavana and Vipareetabhavana. 
The disciple who is acquainted with the Védanta as also the other 
systems relating to God, the soul and the world is keen on secu- 
ring correct and settled convictions, which enable him to 
develop the proper insight culminating in Atmasakshatkara; as 
the Panchadasi (12-57) points out, ‘s-adeqefsfaaienr’. In the 
spirit of the Sruthisampradaya as seen, for example in the wqqen- 
dare (Thai. U-3), aataserendare (Ch. U-6), the Kenopanishat, 
etc., the exposition that is the hymn should be deemed to be in 
the form of the answer to the questions confronting the disciple 
who lays them before the Guru, whom he has approached in the 
prescribed manner, The Manasollasa in the spirit of a Vartika 
makes explicit these questions — 


afer aalata sft saaEn: Fada | 
aaa ce aay afar | (1, 4) 
fe ay ag arsty fa ar qatar | 
saa a Sac wale 7 AERA! (1, 5) 
Srlatd cent Sa: fa Asats ATI | 
aT FS fH Aid CHa A HA WIT II (1, 6) 
masa aT HATA wfaale | 
Raed adie Gara aFTAIAG Ye: Il (1, 7) 
(Things are spoken of as ‘existing’ and ‘appearing’; wherein does 


this ‘existence’ abide as also the ‘light’ by which they appear ?) 


(Is it in the things themselves severally, or in Isvara, the very 
Self of all? What are Isvarathva and Jeevathva and what is meant by 
Sarvathmathva (universal-selfhood) ?) 


(How is jeeva to understand it? What is the means to that 
knowledge ? What is it that is gained by this knowledge? How are 
they the same ?) 


(How can Athman, the Self, be the All-knower and All-doer ? 
To the disciple thus asking, the Guru proceeds to answer.) 
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In order to clear the mist of Avidya on the part of the disciple 
from which arise the doubts and uncertainties and to remove the 
mystery involved, the venerable Master starts His teaching by 
pointing out the factual situation, Indeed, being aware of the 
fact that all questions and doubts and concomitant mental afflic- 
tions stand dispelled only on the dawn of the realisation of one’s 
own true nature, i.e., sarvatmatva, the Guru who is the very 
embodiment of this unsublatable factual experience, seeks to 
confer on the disciple His own swaroopa by the process of vichara 
“eqrenta sactteafa’’ until it is rendered absolutely clear—‘‘aatcRta- 
fafaegatnafie aenraafnerat”’ | The Sruti (Mu.U. 2-18) 


faq exaaty: faa aadaar: | 
afaed are Halli ara 2B oat |) 
and the Bhashya thereon— 
“foard - aaaahsar: daar: slfenrat AAO, TETAS, 
saa: fasta .... afea aaa adarfeitr grat areat- 


qeneiia eS” | 


(When He, that is both the higher and the lower is seen, the knot 
ofthe heart is untied, all doubts are resolved and all his Karma 
EASES. ) 


(Doubts regarding all knowable things, being (continuous) like 
the stream of the Ganga, which perplex worldly men up to their 
death, are all resolved...... When He the Omniscient both the higher 
and the lower, not subject to Samsara is seen directly as ‘I am He’.) 


make it clear that the only method of answering questions that 
are raised is that by which the disciple is led to the experience | 
which clearly invalidates any question whatsoever. This state of 
experience is referred to in the line— 


“ qeqaHed TATAAT Ga aaTeTL” 


‘Towards this consummation the Master leads the disciple by first 
taking into consideration the universe, vishvam that is experienc- 
ed, ‘his is because, in the nature of things the first attention of 


every investigator falls towards the objective side of his experi- 
ence. 


(to be continued) 


SAYINGS OF THE SADGURU 


I 


(1) When appealed for advising a certain adamant and 
incorrigible person about Dharma, His Holiness Mahasanni- 

dhanam told the following story : 

There were a few birds on a tree protecting their young 
ones in a nest. A monkey sitting on a branch underneath was 
causing nuisance to these birds. In an effort to prevent any 
mishap the birds thought of an idea to send away the monkey. 
One of them said, ‘‘Lo! The God Almighty has given me only 
a beak for feeding myself whereas you are so fortunate that He 
has created you with two useful hands and swift legs. He has 
also given you a big mouth with many teeth which you can put 
to great use. Whereas, I find it hard to help myself making 
this nest. You can be helpful to others in doing some useful 
work, So why don’t you build a better shelter for yourself 
somewhere ?”’? It was raining at that time. Hearing these 
words of the parrot the monkey said *‘Sure I have been fortunate 
to possess these useful limbs as you have said. I would also like 
to make use of them soon. But let the rain stop, I will do 
something.”’ : 

The parrot, happy at the reply, waited expectantly for the 
rain to stop. No sooner did the rain stop than the monkey 
suddenly jumped at the nest and drove the parrot and its young 
ones away and also destroyed the nest totally. Not satisfied, 
the monkey with a sarcastic smile told the parrot how he had 
used the limbs given by God! 

(2) On one occasion, speaking about the egoism of even 
the so called great persons, His Holiness Sri Sri Mahasanni- 
dhanam narrated the following short story : 

There was once a saint who was preaching about God 
Almighty as formless, nameless, etc. Some people who were 
performing idol worship were told by him to give up their 
practice and concentrate on the formless supreme. ‘Thus many 
followers were attracted to this saint’s preaching. Years went by 
and one day this saint died, ‘To mark their respect to such a 
great Guru, they got a statue made and started worshipping their 
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Guru’s statue by performing pooja. After some time one of the 
sishyas told these persons how foolish they were to worship the 
statue of their Guru (idol worship) whereas they were taught by 
him about the formless supreme! At this the other saint was 
supposed to have felt offended and appeared before this new 
saint and said, ‘‘I asked them not to worship God in a limited 
form, not me!” 


Il 
WHO ARE “GOOD PERSONS” ? 


We often hear the words ‘‘Good men’’ ‘‘Pure souls’’ and 
the like. Who are they ? What is their nature ? 


It may be said that those who do only acts of a meritorious. 
nature and indulge in nothing sinful are ‘‘Satpurushas’’ or good 
men, It is easy to accumulate sin through what we hear, what 
we see, and what we speak, But it is not quite so easy to earn 
Punya or merit. Sinfulness naturally arises due to our concern 
with other people most of the time and because during such 
times, the opportunity to think of God is lost, we do not 
accumulate merit either. Intellectual eminence is of little use 
in life unless it is combined with the control of one’s senses. 


Man is propelled by his baser nature to acquire the things 
which are proscribed by the scriptures. In the process he 
accumulates demerit and he gets spoiled ; but he thinks that it is. 
the world which is spoiled. The first remedy against this state 
of affairs it to control the senses that go outward all the time. 
Even such conquest of the senses is often temporary. They 
transgress his discipline almost without his knowledge as it were. 
For the common man while complete sensory control may be 
difficult, it is certainly possible to restrain their velocity and 
power frequently. 


In the olden days, the disciple behaved with respect and 
devotion towards his Guru or preceptor. At the present time, 
teacher and student treat each other as. friends and the respect 
due to the Guru is lacking, It is difficult to absorb knowledge 
unless one respects the teacher thereof. The same holds good in 
our behaviour towards elders. 
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Many subjects are taught in the colleges but all the students 
do not read all the subjects. There are prescribed special 
courses for taking particular degrees. In the same way, although 
there are innumerable Dharmas prescribed, it is necessary for a 
person to follow only some of them, 


From the time of the conception of the child, 40 ceremonies 
have been prescribed by the Shastras and together with 8 personal 
qualities, they make a total of 48. The qualities prescribed for 
the self are subtle and relate to one’s subtle being (Sukshma 
Sareera). They constitute the rea] ingredients of one’s welfare 
and greatness. 


In the duties prescribed for a householder, the five Maha 
Yagnas are very important. Do not think that in these days 
when the performance of even one Yaga is very difficult, these 
five Yagnas cannot be practised. On the contrary, they are 
very easy to practise. Yagna means nothing more than the 
worship of God, ‘They have been prescribed to annihilate the 
effects of the sins which we unknowingly commit every day. 
For instance, when we kindle the oven in the kitchen with fire- 
wood, the insects in the wood get burnt; also when we grind 
grain and churn and cut vegetables, and clean the house and do 
other similar household work. We generally collect water in 
large vessels. Many insects die in the process. 


As a purification for these unconscious acts, the scriptures 
have prescribed five Yagnas or sacrifices. These are as 
follows : 


1. BRAHMA YAGNA 


Even at the time of birth, we are indebted to the Rishis or 
sages. They have helped us by compiling several Sastras for 
our benefit. But all of us do not read them and teach them to 
others. ‘This Yagna is to ward off the sin caused thereby. 


2, eet KU YAGNA 


We should satisfy the parents who have passed beyond by 
Tarpana i.e., offering of water mixed with sesamum to the 
accompaniment of appropriate Mantras. Since the parents 
have given us this body and our mental equipment we have 
necessarily to render this service unto them as long as we live. 
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3. DEVA YAGNA 


This consists of various offerings in the sacrificial fire 
(Homa) to the Gods, It is said the Agni (the sacrificial fire) is 
the face of the Devas. Hence what is rendered unto the Devas 
has to be given through the Agni. 


4, BHUTA YAGNA 


Only those who perform ‘‘Vaisva Deva’’ every day really 
know the importance of ‘‘Bhuta Bali’. It is said that it is very 
lowly to cook only for one’s self and eat all of it. For what is 
given unto us should be shared. 


5. MANUSHYA YAGNA 


This is the principle of hospitality. In the olden days it 
was customary to come out before having one’s meal and find 
out if there were any hungry strangers waiting. This salutary 
custom has disappeared, although it lingers in a few villages in 
a small way. Our Sastras enjoin that even if you stint yourself, 
you should feed those who work for you. 


These five yagnas are enjoined on every house-holder. 
How many practise these, if not daily, at least on selected days? 
We should be in contact with good men who will, by example 
and precept, guide us into doing good. | 


ee eee 


A REQUEST TO THE DIVINE MOTHER 


fRapecge A aA asa 
frag adta fae sateen ar | 
gfa fastafaay arferarsr firéer 
aaan fa arast dt Baez | 
Should in his court, the Lord of the Hills (Siva) ask, looking at 


me: ‘‘ Has he discharged his duties in accordance with his caste and 
status in life ?”’ or ‘‘ Has he worshipped my feet ?’’ ‘‘ What has this 
man done ?”’ “ Who indeed is he ?’’, the mother, gently says ‘‘ He is 


my devotee aes 


BHAGAVADGITA and MYSTICISM 
Abhinavagupta’s View 


By 
Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy 


Commentaries and expositions of the Gita are a legion. 
Most of the ancient ones are those written by the followers of 
the Vedic tradition; while the bulk of the modern ones are 
written from different standpoints such as text-critical scholar- 
ship, socio-political philosophy, and theistic religion. Almost 
every generation in India has seen some new contribution to 
Gita studies in the regional languages. And perhaps there is 
no language, Indian or foreign, which does not have a trans- 
lation of the Gita. Thus we have today a vast library on this 
small text and a plethora of doctrines which cause nothing but 
confusion and bewilderment to an ordinary reader. 


The Gita may be an independent epic poem within the 
voluminous epic Mahabharata breathing the rasa of ‘Bhakti’ or 
devotion and ‘santa’ or tranquillity. It may be an authori- 
tative text on ethics, helping one to distinguish the good from 
the bad ways of behaviour. It may be a study in psychology 
analysing personality-types. It may be a religious scripture of 
Hinduism. It may be an amalgam of several strands of philo- 
sophical opinion—Advarta, Visistadvaita, Dvaita etc. It may 
embody universal theories of socio-political significance. It 
may be all these ; but it is basically an expression of mystic and 
esoteric wisdom according to Abhinavagupta; and its hidden 
essence can be fully felt only by one who has come under the 
grace of a mystic guru. 


Abhinavagupta was not only a great thinker and literary 
theorist but also a great votary and philoshpher of Kashmir 
Saiva mysticism. He lived in Kashmir about 1000 A.D. and 
produced a number of works of outstanding merit on poetry as 
well as philosophy. The credit of arriving at a workable synthesis 
between Saiva Agamas or Tantras on the one hand and the 
Vedantic schools on the other was largely his. He studied under 
several gurus or adepts in mysticism and was universally admired 
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as a siddha or perfect saint during his life-time. Popular legend 
has it that he walked along with his disciples bodily upto Kailasa 
through a rock cave in Kashmir, hallowed by his name even 
today. 

Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Gita (published in 
the Nirnaya Sagara Press Edn. with Sankarabhasya and several 
other commentaries, 1936, Bombay) is at once very small, 
concise and illuminating. It is not prolix or voluminous. 
In fact, it leaves the major portion of the text unexplained. 
It selects for special comment only a few important verses 
and these comments are uniformly illuminating as they are 
based on felt experience on the one hand and the mystic 
guru-parampara on the other.! It is rightly called—‘the Revealer 
of the hidden meaning’ (Gudharthaprakasaka) and the earlier 
commentators are all categorised summarily as ‘“‘prakrtas’’ 
or ordinary folk.’ 


1. THE ULTIMATE AIM 


The ultimate aim or concern of the Gita is to expound 
fully the pathways to Moksa or Final Emancipation, because 
that happens to be the main purpose of the Mahabharata itself, 
the whole, of which the Gita is but a part. The speciality of 
the Gita lies in its thoroughgoing dedication to that single 
purpose, unlike the other portions of the Mahabharata, where 
treatment of moksa is only incidental.? 7 


2. TEACHING MEANT FOR WHOM ? 


The Gita teaching is not for the wholly ignorant or for the 
wholly perfected persons. It is designed only for those who 
have a bit of wisdom as well as ignorance but dogged by doubt 
as they are unable to come to a clear decision. The Gita helps 


1, Bhattendu-Raja and Bhutiraja are two gurus actually 
named. 


9, Tea: madara Ha seth TET | 
APATIUAT A TSAI: | 


-— Initial verse, 5. 


3g FTAAIGSy Ala aaa aflad | 
aqaig wager: aeaH ceases: || —op.cit. 
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them to get over doubt. That is why the Gita begins with the 
dilemma of Arjuna on the battle field. The state of perfect bliss 
is reached when both worldly knowledge and ignorance, good 
and evil, are transcended.‘ 


3. MEANING OF SANKHYA AND YOGA 

‘Sankhya’ is perfect knowledge; ‘yoga’ is perfection in 
action. Both are identical at the core, as they relate to 
Brahman. Actions cannot bind one to samsara by themselves ; 


Bondage is due to the mind behind (with its passions) which 
prompts the actions. So one binds onself.® 


4, ‘PUSPITA VAK”? (II. 42) means the talk of the body 
as entitled to the reward of heaven by performance of Vedic 
rites.° This verse cannot be a censure of Vedic ritualism, 
Were it so, there would be no basis left for deciding svadharma." 
What is censured is the craving of rewards by performing karma. 


5. The Yogin is one who is unaffected and extraordinary 
even when he is engaged in worldly activities.2 What is 
praised in II, 69 (Y@ nisa _..) is the spirit of the yogin as distinct 
from the spirit of the layman though both perform action. The 
yogin need not starve the senses; he can indulge them when he 


4. faafaatarsadagtaaaitaa: | 


area gaatg waar fataaant waeqie: | 
— op. cit. end of Ch. I 


5. a fe wali aa aaa cea | wa: waar HATA 
aT AAT ARIAT aata | — under II 39. cf. also. 


a farted ard a avacfeat rar | 


Aaa ATA: FAIaIeT II 
— quoted under III 4. 


6. adden,  gidijaaned sare | 


— Loc, Cit. 

7. a g Faqwaacuterd sad aeaet caster 
AEA TIA ATRATATATT | — under II 45. 
g. abit a aaeraargaiislt Stara: | — under II 69. 
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is out of the ‘samadhi’ or trance. Depending on the selfish or 
unselfish spirit, the actions became binding or releasing. 
Attachment is samsara; detachment is release, Passions cannot 
ruffle one who has tasted the Absolute bliss.’ 


6. THE KARMA-AKARMA DILEMMA : It gets itself 
solved by identifying oneself in spirit with the worshippers 
though one is not actually worshipping God any time himself.” 
This is the tradition of gurus like Somananda and Vasistha. 


7. THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF THE GITA—is 
contained in verses IV. 24 and the following (Brahmarpanam.... 
etc.). Brahman cannot be realized without the grace of a guru, 
Until that time it would be like a painting in the sky.” 
Experience is beyond words. 


8. InIV. 34 ts the Lord suggesting that Arjuna should seek help 
from other jnanins? ‘No’ says Abhinavagupta. One’s own 
enlightened senses are metaphorically implied here as per the 
dictum “‘Yoga itself is the teacher of Yoga’’. Its essence is an 
attitude of “‘Samatva’’ or universal equality. This attitude itself 
is enough to vouchsafe ‘moksa’. 


9. The gist of the Sixth chapter is that mere karmayoga is of 
no avail if it is not accompanied by devotion to God.” 


10. VIII. 5-6-7 should not be understood as a mandate 
that one ought to remember God at the moment of death to 


9, Ue queqmara Raed saad | | 
— under III 43. 


10, “gaatarfea a gis: ate Get agate, | 
qaaraaed ear gata qaqa il” gfe alaraeagran: | 
.. HT Ca arama qgaaete caress | 


— under IV 18. 
ll, Bers saausatta faagadedia a 
TTATISEAANAT: | — Loc. cit. 
19, “al wa ahreaqregra: |” — under IV 34. 


13. 44 fat aaa dfatseaa | — under IV 46. 
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reach Him. If he has remembered God throughout his life, 
naturally he might think of God at the hour of demise also. 
But actually he might die in a coma too without any awareness, 
How, where and when one dies is not so important in deciding 
one’s fate after life." 


11. No kind of devotion or ritual learning or deeds is 
conducive to the dawning of inner bliss which is the Absolute 
or supreme state. One must aim at it. It is an ocean of bliss. 


I2.. SPIRITUAL ELIGIBILITY: In ix. 32 the Lord 
openly assures one and all that Women as well as low-born 
persons are as much eligible to divine grace and moksa as the 
so-called higher castes. Here Abhinavagupta forcefully observes 
that one cannot restrict the infinite mercy of the Lord which 
flows out to the redress of even beasts and birds in distress as 
instanced in the story of Gajendra-moksa. Abhinavagupta ridicules 
the conventional and orthodox interpreters for denying equal 
opportunity to all for spiritual fulfilment.’ 


13. Absolute bliss is termed rasavesa. It is a deeply felt 
experience which cannot be had without the grace of a guru, 
and descent of divine grace from above." MHence constant 
practice is enjoined on the aspirant. Complete self-surrender or 
aima-nivedana is the teaching of all Saiva Agamias, ® 


i4. Ad BAT a Arai saa Wesazar | 
amdoaana anisal frasac: || 

FS, qa ae a ae MATE eae aca 
ant aaarat afestesral at ATTA: | 
aat: Haase: daeaaatstaen: 


qrarranerata Aaa ara gut feta | 
ae-under IX 25. 


6, .. Hage: searahsaaaaraanigqare.... 
—— Loc. cit. 
7. qaacerstard Prsaayeaongae a fat cer 
aaa APA: | — under XII 10. 


ig, TWeaay f fasramey aafaacdsaaarhraa: | 
a= under II ll. 
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14, Rasavesa conditioned by fervent devotion makes one 
equal to a gunatita through he is engulfed in ‘gunas’ because the 
ego-sense is lost. This is the sum and substance of Ch. XIV." 


15. In the eternal Asvattha (XV. 1-3) the leaves and the 
upper branches represent the Vedas and the gunas. They are 
not to be destroyed. Only its netherworld roots of karma deserve 
destruction? Since Ch. XV _ closes with the words “‘iti 
guhyatamam sastram’’, its teaching is over at this point. The 
following chapters are just recapitulatory and_ incidental. 
‘‘Daivi sampat”’ is only another name for perfect knowledge. 


16. Self-realisation is like a lon’s presence in a cave 
which drives away to a safe distance the deer and other animals. 
The mind will not play any pranks near a sage.?! 


17. Did Arjuna achieve Brahma-consciousness? An emphatic 
‘No’ is Abhinavagupta’s answer. When he says at the end that 
his delusion is gone and that his memory is revived, he is only 
hinting that, his duty as a warrior, he will not shirk. Other- 
wise there would be no battle, and no need for an Anugita later. 


Such is the happy reconciliation of Jaana, Bhakti and Karma 
effected by Abhinavagupta in his mystic vision of sivadvaita. 
He has also successfully brought a synthesis between the claims 
of “bhoga’, ‘yoga’ and ‘yajna’ as a ritual and ‘yajna’ as a spiritual 
symbol. 


19, saghararadaiesaaa: | 
feast gordaé qoidiaaat aa: | 


— under XIV last verse. 


90, waectt yore Eres |  — Loc. cit. 
21. See under XVIII 61. 


Philosophy for the Common Man 
g, aeradingatarara: 


The maxim of the pointing out of the star* Arundhati. 
The idea here is that of gradual instruction, on the principle of 
the seqraraarearq: | Its usage is explained by Sankara in 
Brahmasutrabhasya 1.1.8., as follows : 


qead Ratgeivet yet amyeat saaAeaifa 
nee ot wee qreeadind orate agate 


eos 
The maxim is sometime styled eqeteadtara and it appears 
under this name in Nrisimhasaraswati’s commentary on section 
20 of the Védantasara—that section which gives the views of 
Charvakas and others as to the atman. 


SMC IC CIC CALI IUE 


The maxim of the grove of Ashoka Trees. Apte says: 
**Ravana kept Sita in the grove of Asoka trees, but it is not easy 
to account for his preference of that particular grove to any 
other one; so when a man finds several ways of doing a thing, 
any one of them may be considered as good as another, and the 
preference of any particular one cannot be accounted for.”’ 


3, WSASTeaT: 


The maxim of the stone and clod of earth. Apte, 
following the Vacaspatyam, explains it thus: ‘‘A clod may be 
considered to be hard when compared with cotton, but is soft as 


*Just as one who wishes to show the star Arundhati, first shows a 
nearer and unimportant star which is bigger as Arundhati, and then 
withdraws the first statement and shows the Star Arundhati itself, so 
also, one says ‘Not this’ in respect of the Atman, 
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compared with a stone. So a person may be considered to be 
very important as compared with his inferiors, but sinks into 


insignificance when compared with his betters’’. 


Taranatha adds that when it is intended to indicate that 
there is very little difference between two things or persons 
compared, the kindred maxim qraieaeara is used. ‘This is 
referred to in Brahmasutrabhashya 3.3.6. as the 372 @e faaata 
and it seems to remind one of the Biblical saying ‘*“Whosoever 
shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 


8, wearan areata 


A weapon is silenced by a weapon. Perhaps analogous to 
the saying “‘Diamond cuts diamond,”’ or ‘“‘Set a thief to catch a 
thief ’’. 
The Nitisara says : 
fas fot saad, asi aso Pra | 
THA TART TSA TAS || 


A PHILOSOPHER’S APOLOGY 


eq eulaafice waal cards aenferd 
dashaafaaishaege giana aaa | 

safe a facraa unadt aditarariear 
aad anda dafenear aad waz || 


I have created a form for the formless, 
Lord, through contemplation ; 
By panegyric hymns, Lord of the Universe, 
I have derogated your verbal inexplicability ; 
I have discarded your all-pervasiveness 
by proceeding to sacred spots to seek you 
These three faults, that I have committed 
Through infirmity, pardon, Ruler of the worlds. 


SANKARA ON BUDDHISTIC 
METAPHYSICS 


By 
Prof. S. S. Raghavachar 


The message of the Buddha is accorded great veneration in 
India at the present time. It is praised for its rationalism, its 
freedom from superstition and ritualism and its exalted ethics of 
universal compassion, ‘There is repeated expression of regret. 
over its disappearance in medieval India and a jubilant hope is. 
entertained over the prospects of its revival in the land of its. 
origin. The time-honoured belief that the forms of thought. 
that superseded it have incorporated into themselves all the 
elements of lasting value in it is not given due recognition. The: 
humanistic ethics and the dissolution of the rigid caste order 
have undoubtedly passed into the main stream of the Bhakti. 
movement. The specific symbolism and ritualism of medieval. 
Buddhism is not considered as its main attraction by the reviva-. 
lists. The strictly metaphysical element, the intellectual core: 
of Buddhism is what seems to exercise fascination. The classical 
Hindu thought attacked precisely this philosophical part of 
Buddhism. In anything like an honest and systematic effort at 
the re-affirmation of Buddhist philosophy, a serious examination. 
of the criticism of Buddhist philosophy by the thinkers like 
Kumarila, Sankara and Vachaspati is called for. One of two 
conclusions is possible. It may be established that the Hindu 
philosophers misunderstood the principles of Buddhist thought or 
that their criticism is faulty and irrational. If this critical 
labour of answering the Hindu refutation of Buddhism is not. 
discharged properly the movement of Buddhistic revival would 
lack intellectual substance whatever may be its sentimental 
exuberance. The first stage in the performance of this 
essential task is to formulate precisely the lines of refutation to 
be countered. Sankara is an outstanding representative of the 
Vedanta critics of Buddhism. In the present essay his criticism 
of Buddhism is sought to be briefly restated. His adverse 
reflections on Buddhistic philosophy are scattered in many of his 
works, Something like a clear and comprehensive criticism is 
given in his commentary on Brihadaranyaka. But the fullest 
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examination is conducted in his Sutra Bhashya where a special 
section is devoted to the examination of the non-vedantic schools 
of thought. The following is an attempt to restate his funda- 
mental criticisms, as formulated in Sutra Bhashya. In the 
opening sentences Sankara designates Buddhism as the ‘Sarva 
vainasika’ schools, as one that propounds complete annihilation. 
The designation might imply an evaluation of the Buddhistic 
ontology as well as axiology. He notes that there are three 
principal schools of Buddhism. The first school comprising of 
Vaibhashika and Sutrantika is really constitutive of one inclusive 
trend and is called ‘Sarvasti vada’. The term signifies realism. 
Acceptance of the reality of ‘all’ really connotes. the acceptance 
of the reality of the external objective world. The name 
distinguishes the school from the subjectivist schoo! which denies 
the reality of the objective world. The second school admits the 
sole reality of ‘Vijnana’ or consciousness. This is pure subjectiv- 
ism, The third school asserts that all, the subjective world as 
well as the objective, is ‘Sunya’. The term ‘Sunya’ has 
engendered diverse interpretations of late. For Sankara it 
signifies the anti-thesis of “Astitwa’ or being and his criticism 
confirms that he understood it in the nihilistic and not in the 
transcendentalist sense. | 


It may be said at the outset that Sankara’s criticism of 
Sarvastivada is elaborate and applies to both Vaibhashika and 
Sautrantika schools which are identical ontologically whatever 
their differences in epistemology and his analysis and refutation 
‘of Vijnanavada is also thorough. Only Sunyavada he considers 
as not worthy of the labour of refutation and offers only one 
fundamental argument against it. 


Sarvastivada 


This school admits the psychical and physical worlds. It 
regards the physical world as constituted of the four elements, 
earth, water, fire and air. The atoms of these elements with 
their distinctive properties combine into aggregates and they 
form the outer physical universe. Analogously the subjective 
and psychical world is also an aggregate composed of five factors 
called the Skandhas. They are form (rupa), consciousness 
(vijnana), feeling of pleasure and pain (vedana), conception 
(samjna), and the passions (Sanskara), It is easy to see that the 
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factors comprise of the body, mind and the three aspects of the 
mind, feeling, cognition and volition. This psychical aggregate 
constitutes personality. 


After this reference to the central contention of the Sarvasti- 
vada that both the subject and object in the universe are of the 
nature of aggregates or compounds with no central abiding core 
of unitary being, Sankara proceeds to frame his criticism. 


I 


This first charge is taken over from his argument against 
the previously examined accounts of cosmic causation, He urges 
that the aggregation of elements whether subjective or objective 
need a controlling cosmic intelligence. The non-postulation of 
such a principle renders the contingent origination of aggregates 
inexplicable. Ifthe non-conscious elements are responsible for 
the process, the process must be unoriginated and ever-lasting. 
If it has a beginning only a self-conscious spirit must in its. 
freedom initiate it. All the consciousness that is part of the 
actual world is admitted to be an effect and hence could not 
_ initiate the process of causation. The causal nexus is not con-. 
ceived as an abiding system transcending the particular formation. 
The constitutive factors being regarded as persisting particulars 
are incapable of action for action requires the persistance of the 
agent. Thus the aggregation of the component factors funda- 
mental to the view is definitely unaccountable. The principle 
of the argument is simple. Creative activity and causation are 
the functions of spirit. Nothing unconscious can by itself be 
creative. Buddhism along with all schools of materialism seems 
to attribute causal efficiency to what is non-spiritual. ‘This 
tendency is due to the neglect to analyse the implications of 
causation. Either causation is a subjective illusion or there is a 
spiritual principle in nature manifesting itself through the cosmic 
order inclusive of causation. The principle of causation is a 
demand of the reasoning intellect and to the extent to which we 
admit casuation to be objective and real, we must admit the 
objectivity of a cosmic intelligence. 


il 


Sankara represents the Sarvastivadin as re-affirming his 
position, He is made to contend that no abiding spirit is needed 
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to function through cosmic causation, ‘The world process is a 
flux. It proceeds from stage to stage. If we take a total 
perspective we find it to be a clinical process. Ignorance 
generates passions, passions generate consciousness. Conscious- 
ness generates names and forms. They bring about the senses. 
Hence follow sense-contacts. The contacts generate sensations. 
They lead to craving. Craving leads to effort, Effort leads to 
being. Being brings about birth, old age, death, sorrow, grief, 
misery and mental agony. ‘The number of the items of the 
series or their definition is not of importance. We have here 
a chain of life-phases and it is a process that cyclically 
perpetuates itself. As the basis of this life-flux the aggregation 
of elements is to be postulated, 


Sankara pronounces this restatement as ineffective in 
meeting the criticism. This progression of states may account 
for the emergence of the varied conditions of the life-cycle. But 
it does not account for the basic aggregation of elements in the 
subjective and objective spheres. It has been argued that the 
combination of elements is necessary for this life-flux and hence 
must be postulated. While the necessity for postulating the 
combination may be accepted, there is still the need to explain 
how this combination is brought about. ‘The ground of the 
possibility of combination must be explained, whatever the need 
for the combination in a particular account of the life-cycle. 
The combination of atoms to produce the cosmic structure, even 
on the supposition of their permanence and the existence of 
supporting individual selves, has been demonstrated to be 
impossible in the refutation of Vaiseshika theory. In the present 
theory which admits no supporting selves and conceives of atoms 
as perishing the combination is impossible a fortiori. Is the 
life-cycle itself the ground of the combination? Then it could 
not be based on that combination as supposed. If it is held 
that the aggregates produce other aggregates, the life-cycle 
beginning with ignorance falls within these aggregates and this 
continuous series of aggregates is what forms the cosmos, further 
clarification is called for. Does an aggregate produce its own 
kind or does it produce simply another aggregate of some kind ? 
On the first alternative transmigration of individual, from one 
species to another as admitted by the schools is ruled out. On 
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the second interpretation the aggregate of one kind must produce 
in its place an aggregate of another kind and then another 
aggregate must come about with no law of sequence or regularity 
of succession. Either transmigration is impossible or in the same 
life unpredictable succession. Either transmigration is impossible 
or in the same life unpredictable succession of different life- 
possibilities must occur. 


Itt 


Further the combination of the basic elements cannot be 
the cause of either worldly experience of pleasure or emanci- 
pation, Both these processes are possible only for a self which 
lives continuously from the stage of aspiration to that of fulfil- 
ment. Ifa persistent aspirant is not admitted neither secular 
enjoyment nor the religious ideal of emancipation is conceivable. 


Continuity of personality between the phase of felt need 
and that of achieved satisfaction is necessary for any process of 
self-fulfilment, 


IV 


The causal series starting from ignorance was admitted as 
possible and the impossibility of accounting for the necessary 
combination of elements was demonstrated. Now that provi- 
sional admission is withdrawn. Causation cannot be consistently 
explained by the Buddhistic philosophers of Sarvastivada. The 
units constituting the causal series are taken as momentary, as 
perishing particulars. As the effect arises, the cause perishes. 
With this hypothesis forming the pivot of the school it is 
impossible to combine the assertion of causal connection. What 
perishes in the previous moment cannot produce what arises 
in the next moment. What is annihilated already cannot 
discharge the causal function, If it exists while being product- 
ive of the new factor it cannot be conceived as momentary. 
It must be before causing the new and must be while causing it. 
It may be urged that the existing of the cause is itself the causal 
function and that no distinction between being and operation is 
to be made. Even then the effect must bear within itself the 
character of the cause. In other words the cause must persist 
as embodied in the effect, That would militate against 
momentariness. If the effect does not incorporate into itself 
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the cause, as there is no necessary continuity between cause and 
effect, any effect can arise from any cause, Further how to 
conceive of origination and destruction? Are they the essential 
being of things? If they were the words ‘origination and 
destruction’, would be synonymous with the names of things. 
If they are qualifications of things, features making a difference 
to the essential being of things, then that being running through 
the states of origination, continuance and destruction would 
transcend all of them and would not be a perishing and momen- 
tary entity. Ifthe entity is different from them it would be 
something not affected by them and so permanent. If by origin 
and end, only appearance and disappearance of things to 
consciousness are meant they would be subjective and the object 
of consciousness would be originless and endless, ‘Thus causal 
connection between factors conceived as momentary is utterly 
unthinkable. If, on the other hand, causation is not admitted, 
the conception of life as a series of causally determining phases 
would have to be given up. How the Buddhist could speak of 
the causal nexus and at the same time deny all permanance is 
really incomprehensible. 


V 


Three forms of non-being are allowed as permanent while 
all else is asserted to be momentary, ‘They are natural destruc- 
tion, destruction voluntarily effected and Akasa. The contention 
is that these three are not temporal and are not positive in 
character. Only what is of the nature of non-existence can be 
non-temporal. All that is positive, is momentary. Now the 
two forms of destruction are by no means negative in nature. 
Everything that ends, ends into something that is positive in 
nature. The entity that is supposed to be annihilated, first 
transforms itself into some other form of being. There is no mere 
annihilation as such. What is ended is recognized as continuing 
in existence in what succeeds the ending of the entity. The 
factor that emerges out of every destruction, contains in a new 
form the substance destroyed. In some cases this phenomenon 
of the survival of what is destroyed is obvious. In other cases 
it has to be construed on the analogy of obvious cases. Neither 
the series, nor the units composing the series is ever subject to 
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total annihilation, Further Akasa or space is no mere empti- 
ness, Space as such is not emptiness. Parts of space may be so. 
Thus the states of being filled or empty are determinations of 
space and not constitutive of space. In Buddhistic scriptures 
themselves the positive character of space as the locus of other 
elements is recognized. Thus the three categories are not 
negative in character, The temporal or non-temporal characters 
of sheer non-entities cannot be spoken of. They must be posi- 
tively constituted substances to bear the properties ascribed. 


VI 


Now the Buddhists affirm the momentariness of all existence, 
This doctrine is contrary to the fact of memory which establishes 
the continuity of the remembering consciousness. With regard 
to an external object, it is possible that recognition and the 
consequent affirmation of its continuity may just be due to 
similarity of two objects. But even that mistaking of similarity 
for sameness needs an identical observer. The explanation 
breaks down when applied to consciousness cognisant of its 
persistence. The mistaking of similarity for sameness presupposes 
the sameness of the observing consciousness. 


Vil 


The discussion of causation is taken up again. In the first 
place, if the cause perishes before producing the effect, its non- 
being must be held the cause.. Non-being cannot have any 
causal power. Non-being of anything cannot give rise to the 
being of a specific entity. It must be the non-being of the so- 
called cause that could do so. ‘This would amount to making 
distinctions within non-being, thereby converting it into a form 
of being. If any entity could arise from non-being, there is no 
causation. Causation precisly means that an effect springs from 
a specific entity and not from nothing. When the cause produces 
its effect, some elements of its being may be lost, it may lose its 
former state and its residual nature gets re-embodied in the 
effect. What disappears in the cause in the course of its produc- 
tion of effect is not the cause. What continues of the cause in 
the effect is the real cause. This disposes of the Buddhist argu- 
ment that unless the cause is destroyed the effect is not produced. 
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What perishes of the cause is not constitutive of its causal nature 
and that element in the cause which survives in the effect is the 
cause, ‘The Buddhist does not see the contradiction between his 
doctrine of the causation of the world by certain ultimate ele- 
ments and his contention that effects originate from the cessation 


of causes. 


Vill 


The ethical consequence of the virtual denial of causation 
is deduced. The basis of moral progress to the attainment of 
the end through the employment of means implies the reality of 
the causal process, In fact causation as an ontological principle 
is the basis for the conception of ends secular and spiritual as 
realizable through the utilization of appropriate means and 
methods. Elimination of causation necessarily involves the 
abandonment of the pursuit of ends through the required means. 
The cessation of the causal series beginning with ignorance is 
taken as the highest ideal of life. Is this ideal to be achieved 
through enlightenment ? Or does it happen by itself independent 
of all effort on our part? The first alternative would militate 
against the denial of causation and the view that non-existence 
originates existence. The latter alternative would render the 
Buddhist teaching of Marga or the path to Nirvana futile and 
meaningless. 

The foregoing constitute Sankara’s chief arguments against 
Sarvastivada. They may be summed up in a few propositions. 

(1) The initial combination of basic elements constituting 
the universe without a cosmic intelligence is impossible. 

(2) The idea of momentariness of entities rules out all 
possibility of causal connection. 

(3) Consequently all moral effort is rendered impossible. 

(4) Destruction and space are not negative categories. 

(5) Facts of memory and recognition ,imply the non- 


temporality of spirit. 


VIJNANAVADA 


Sankara prefaces his criticism of Vijnanavada with a brief 
but solid statement of that theory. Buddha really aimed at 
subjectivism. But seeing the realistic prediliction of some of his 
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disciples, he preached Sarvastivada to them with a view to 
educate them gradually to the final truth. The ultimate principle 
is consciousness. All distinctions like the knower, the known 
and the knowing and the practical distinctions of end and means 
are formations within the matrix of consciousness. Even when 
external objects are admitted, all theoretical and _ practical 
functions of consciousness need their representation within 
conciousness as a basis for all reactions to them. The world as 
it is for consciousness is the world in which we live. To postu- 
late a world independent of consciousness is superfluous. In 
support of this doctrine many arguments are advanced. 


What exactly is the external object ? Do we mean by it the 
atoms composing the object, the ultimate physical units of 
existence ? We are not conscious of these constituents of objects. 
They are not facts of experience. They are entities, inferentially 
constructed to account for actual phenomena. ‘There is every 
possibility of these inferential constructions being fallacious. Is. 
the external object, then, the grouping of these into some larger 
compound ? There are fresh difficulties. What exactly is the 
relation between the components to form a clear conception of 
this relation, Neither perfect identity nor perfect difference 
between the two is understandable. Nothing is seen in the 
compound falling outside the components and the components 
individually or collectively do not exhaust the compound. The 
relation is indeed a riddle and hence is a proof of the unreality 
of the object. The same inexplicability extends to the relation 
between the universal and individual. 


The object cannot affect consciousness and cannot give 
rise to specific cognitions unless the object is represented by 
consciousness itself to itself, All perception is representative 
perception. AJl apprehension is the apprehension of a mental 
counterpart of an object. The object may be supposed to cause 
consciousness to represent the object to itself and the actual 
knowing is the knowing of this representation. Now if this 
theory of knowledge is admitted and apprehension is of a 
psychical image of an object, there seems to be no necessity to 
postulate the external object. The mind is confined to images 
and copies constituted by itself. As such there is no possibility 
of knowing the external object and there is no necessity for 
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postulating it. Further, we know no object unrelated to the 
subject and no subject unrelated to some object, ‘This mutual 
relativity is a proof of the fundamental unity of the subject and 
object. The intimacy of mutual implication is such that there 
is nothing to prevent the conclusion that the subject and object 
are finally one. We are familiar with forms of consciousness 
which are universally admitted to be without external objects. 
Dreams, hallucinations and illusion supply us ample examples 
of experience where the subject apprehends objects purely 
subjective in origin and nature. On the same principle the 
realm of experience must be idealistically explained. What is 
true of some forms of experience must be true of all. Multi- 
plicity of explanations for essentially similar facts is illogical. 
Principles should not be multiplied beyond necessity and 
uniformity of interpretation is the only logical course. It may 
be asked as to how we explain diversity of apprehensions if 
there is no diversity of objects. The explanation that conscious 
ness is a storehouse of limitless psychical dispositions and traces 
and that diversity of traces causes diversity of presentations fully 
meets the situation. Consciousness is no passive spectator. It 
is dynamic. It has a rich possibility of endless presentations. 

Experience of diversity is nothing but an unfoldment of 
this intrinsic potentiality of consciousness. It is a spectator of 
the endless diversities of presentation it itself engenders. There 
is nothing impossible in the process. Dreams are daily illustra- 
tions of the subject itself supplying itself with an endless proces- 
sion of objective presentations within itself. Subjectivism can 
quite adequately deal with the fact of multiplicity within 
experience. 

After thus presenting the Purvapaksha Sankara begins the 


counter-attack, 

In the first place, facts of experience must be squarely and 
fairly admitted. There is no reason in disowning plain ana 
self-evident facts. Knowledge is of varied objects. ‘The 
consciousness of objects itself presents them as independent of 
itself. The mode of experience itself claims the objectivity of 
facts experienced. It is for this reason that even the subjectivist 
holds that internal facts are cognized as if they are external. ‘The 
very manner of the subjectivist statement betrays him. Externality 
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is a fact of experience. Hence the Vijnanavadin cannot 
boldly assert the subjectivity of objects. He has to concede that 
the subjective presentation poses in experience as objective. If 
the external object was a pure unreality, not given to experience 
in any way, there is no reason to regard the subjective pheno- 
mena as appearing objective. Nothing can be mistaken for the 
non-existent. Externality is not non-existent if presentations 
are mistaken for external objects. Thus the external world is an 
actuality for experience. 


It may be contended that since the external object is 
impossible or inconceivable it has been denied. The reasoning 
here is wrong. Possibility and impossibility are determained by 
knowledge. Facts ascertained by strict ways of knowing cannot 
be explained away on grounds of some preconceived notion of 
possibility. Whatever is presented by any veridical source of 
knowledge is a definite possibility. Whatever is unknowable 
through any such source is impossible. Objects presented as 
external and real by universally recognized modes of knowledge 
cannot be quibbled away by any imaginary logic of possibility. 
Whether the object is different or non-different from the atoms: 
may be indeterminable. But that cannot abolish the indubitable 
knowledge of external object. If consciousness represents to 
itself objects, that fact of representation cannot nullify what is 
represented. ‘The experience of things unsullid by false theory 
presents them as existing independent of their being experienced. 
The mutual and concomitant relationship of object and cognition 
must be construed as indicative of their relationship as means 
and end and not of their identity. 


The knowing and the object known can never be identical, 
Knowledge is common to all cases of knowledge while the 
objects known vary from case to case. The object may be the 
same but the manner of the consciousness directed towards it 
may vary. This divergence between knowledge and objects in 
the matter of being one or many proves their mutual difference. 
Further, consciousness itself is conceived as constituting a process 
and a flux consisting of perishing acts of consciousness. One 
act of consciousness perishes before another emerges into being. 
Therefore, no comprehensive description of the stream of cons- 
ciousness as a whole, as developed by Vijnanavada, is tenable. 
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There is no co-existence of the apprehending and apprehended 
consciousness. Each act cognizes itself and passes away. ‘here 
is no possibility of developing a total perspective as there is no 
abiding and all-inclusive principle underlying consciousness. 


While experience presents experiencing and objects of 
experience, why is it that the experiencing consciousness is 
admitted and objects are declared unreal? ‘The reason adduced 
is that consciousness is self-cognized while the objects are not so 
and as such the claim to reality of the former is irresistable. 
This is a doubly contradictory statement. Gonsciousness cannot 
cognize itself just as fire cannot burn itself and the well-established 
fact of objects being cognized by consciousness transcending 
them is contradicted. 


_It may be objected that if consciousness is to be illumined 
and cognized by another principle, that latter principle also 
would require another principle to cognize it and that if consci- 
ousness and the principle that cognizes it are both of the nature 
of knowledge, one cannot be the cognizer and the other the 
object of cognition. Both the objections are untenable. In the 
first place, the witness of consciousness, just because it cognizes 
consciousness does not require another principle to cognize it. 
The witness is self-luminous and cannot be negated and as such 
no cognition of it is required. Secondly the witness and the 
functions of consciousness it witnesses are different in nature, 
one being the knower and the other known. Therefore, they 
are not of the same nature to preclude the possibility of the first 
being the cognizer and the other the cognized. If consciousness 
is independent of any cognizer and manifests by itself, it only 
means that it is unknowable and unrelated to any cognizing 
principle. ‘Thus it becomes a purely imaginary entity. If it is 
urged that consciousness is of the nature of pure experience and 
that its being unknown and knower-less is an admitted impli- 
cation, the actual difficulty remains unsolved. Light, though 
luminous, shines as illumined by the inner knower, different from 
and operating through the eye. In the same way, whatever be 
the luminosity of consciousness in relation to objects, it itself 
must be cognized by another knowing principle. Consciousness 
rendering objects known, being itself a determinate process 
conditioned by the influence of objects, does require to be 
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apprehended by another transcendent spiritual principle. It is 
characterized by the attributes of the known. 


The Vijnanavadin may contend that we, who uphold the 
self-evident character of the transcendent knower, are simply 
accepting his own position that consciousness is self-knowing 
with just a little modification of terminology. The fact is not so. 
Consciousness for Vijnanavada is a flux, composite within itself 
and has empirical determinations characteristic of the objective. 
The transcendent self of the Vedantin is timeless, one, and 
indeterminate and is divested of all the characteristics of the 
objective. ‘There is every meaning in its being self-evident 
while the consciousness functioning in relation to empirical 
apprehension of objects is, by its very nature, objective requiring 
a transcendent subject to be apprehended. ‘The consciousness 
whose reality Vijnanavada asserts is not subjective enough to be 
really self-evident. The subject of Vijnanavada is not completely 
freed from the taint of the objective and hence it needs a subject 
transcending it to illumine or know it. Thus Buddhist subjectiv- 
ism has a two-fold limitation. Jt does not succeed in reducing the 
objects of consciousness to consciousness. By its empiricist description 
of consciousness, it annuls the latter’s subjectivity and necessitates the 
postulate of a transcendent self. 


The phenomena of dreams and hallucination are not very 
helpful for establishing the subjectivity of waking experience. 
There is a radical difference. Dreams are subject to sublation 
or contradiction by waking experience, But the latter does not 
suffer any such subsequent cancellation, In the face of this 
fundamental distinction, mere similarity between the two, on 
the ground that both are experiences, cannot prove the illusori- 
ness of the world of waking consciousness. Argument from 
analogy discloses a logical weakness. As it is impossible to prove 
directly the unreality of objects experienced in the waking state, 
the analogy of dream is pressed into service. Analogy cannot 
aiter the essential nature of things. The radical superiority of 
waking experience on the ground of its freedom from contradic- 
tion cannot be nullified by mere analogy. 

The power of consciousness to throw forth diversity of 
presentation within itself uninfluenced by any objective factor 
needs demonstration. Experience of objects leaves traces behind 
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in the mind and these traces may reproduce the originating 
experiences under certain conditions. If there are no objects to 
deposit these traces of their experiences in the mind, how there 
come to be traces in the mind is ununderstandable. 


The postulate of the unoriginated existence of traces in the 
mind is a desperate remedy and throws no light on the issue. 
Ordinary experience suggests no case of a trace in the mind not 
being caused by an originating experience. We have cases of 
experience of previously unknown entities not arising from any 
antecedent trace and we have no case of a trace of experience 
not resulting from an experience. By trace we mean some 
impression of experience subsisting in the mind. Subsistence of 
impressions needs an entity to subsist in. Now in the theory 
under discussion no such entity capable of sustaining the impres- 
sions and dispositions is admitted. 

It is true that a phase of consciousness termed ‘Alaya- 
Vijnana’ meaning ‘abode-consciousness’ is posited. But this is 
also described as perishing and therefore cannot be the locus of 
impressions. If this Alaya-Vijnana is regarded as abiding, it 
can be the locus of impressions. To regard it so amounts to 
an abandonment of the original dogma of the school ascerting 
universal momentariness. All the criticism applicable to Sarvasti- 
vada in connection with this dogma apply with the same force 
to Vijnanavada, as it too subscribes to the dogma of momentari- 
ness, 

Thus these two branches of Buddhism, Sarvastivada and 
Vijnanavada, stand refuted, 

The third branch, namely, Sunyavada is so thoroughly 
opposed to all experience and reason that there is no purpose in 
refuting it. ‘This is Sankara’s verdict on the school. He 
advances only one argument. All negation must be significant. 
Denial must be based on affirmation. Denial of all existence 
without affirming some entity as genuinely real is self-destructive. 
To the extent to which Sunyavada is pure nihilism, it is power- 
less to repudiate the realism of common consciousness, Effective 
negation must be more than pure negation. 

Sankara concludes his criticism with a general historical 
reflection. In whatever direction we may formulate the 
doctrines of Buddhistic philosophy, on examination it breaks 
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down hopelessly. The weakness is inherent to the very founda- 
tions of the system and therefore no particular formulation is 
responsible for its indefensible character, Liability to mutually 
conflicting interpretations is no credit to a prophet... The 
principles that the Buddha propounded are supposed to authenti- 
cate all the schools of Buddhist thought which are mutually 
inconsistent. Such an equivocal prophet cannot furnish guidance 
to humanity, This, in substance, is Sankara’s estimate of 
Buddhist metaphysics. 


PRAYERS BY THE POETS 


faq: sarftr aera qaqa: fe areal mae 
ars Gar: & fe Gar aa az aenah | 

a4 Fa AMA RAS Ale THAT AST 
aa 4 fitaraqeaaarearst og 4: | 


Lakshmi: Where is this mendicant ? 
Parvati: He is in the sacrificial hall of King Bali. 
Lakshmi: The Lord of Beasts ? 
Parvati: Is he not in Gokula? 
Lakshmi: Innocent one, (I ask about) the one who has the serpent 
for ornament. 
Parvati: Dear, does he not lie on it ? 
Lakshmi: Noble one, give up that poison eater. 
Parvati: Kamala, I am not fickle like you.* 
May this dialogue of Parvati and Lakshmi protect you. 


* A yeiled reference to the instability of wealth. 


Book Reviews 


1. Title—Vedic Metaphysics 
Author—Jagadguru Swami Sri Bharati Krishna 
Tirthaji Maharaja. 
Publishers—Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi 
Price—Rs. 6/- 


For the first time in the history of India, in 1958, a Sankaracarya 
visited West. The author, His Holiness Jagadguru Sankaracarya 
Sri Bharati Krsna Tirtha of Puri, went to America at the invitation of 
the Self Realisation Fellowship, Los Angeles, to spread the message of 
Vedanta. This book is a compilation of some of his discourses 
delivered there. 


These discourses by a saint-yogi and master of ancient Indian 
scriptures, also well-versed in modern sciences, give the essentials of 
Vedanta. They combine authenticity of thought with simplicity of 
language. Being couched in the contemporary idiom they will be 
found to be particularly suited to the modern mind. Though addressed 
to American audiences, the discourses carry a message of eternal truth 
and of universal application. The steps of spiritual inquiry and the 
paths of God-realisation outlined in them will be of immense practical 
use to the readers in their quest for the Supreme. 


The lectures cover a vast field and include such subjects as world 
peace, spiritual enquiry, light from ancient India, the role of Indians 
abroad, Bhakti yoga and and the Divine Mother, Vedic Metaphysics 
and Advaita, and an interesting article which stands by itself on Vedic 
Mathematics which created a great sensation in the United States. 


The discussions reveal great learning as well as spiritual experience 
and they are refreshingly modern in their approach and in fact create 
a proper synthesis between the old and the new. Talking about 
toleration, he holds up the example of India and says: ‘Students of 
history will remember that when the Parsis, persecuted in their own 
native land, Iran, went in search of shelter and freedom to worship 
their God according to their conscience, they went in search of shelter 
here and there and everywhere and found none anywhere and at last 
came to the western coast of Bombay State (now reorganised as. 
Gujarat and Maharashtra states) in the Republic of India. Raja 
Yadava who was the ruler of that part of India at that time came 
forward to help them. He not merely helped them to find accommoda- 
tion and a living for themselves, but loaded them with material riches 
and prosperity of every kind. So even to the present day, in India, 
every year when the Parsis celebrate the new year, they begin all the 
proceedings whatever they may be with a tribute to the Raja Yadava 
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of those days who was responsible for making the Parsi community 
what itis in India today. And it is said, if I may introduce a personal 
element into it, that Raja Yadava referred the question to the 
Sankaracharya of those days and was given this advice: Treat the guest 
at the gate as the Indian law of hospitality lays it down. And Raja 
Yadava followed that advice and the Parsi community remembers him 
ever since then. 


“Then again, with regard to Christianity itself, you will remember 
the historical fact that Christ’s religion went into the West in the teeth 
of very bitter fighting. It was a fight to the finish. Each one says to 
Christianity and Christianity saying to the others, “It is you or I can 
survive. Both of us cannot live under the same sun.”’ It was a fight to 
the finish. The Greek religion, the Roman religion, the Syrian, the 
Assyrian, the Babylonian and other religions which came in conflict 
with Christianity were wiped off the face of the earth. At the present 
day, there is nota single person who can come forward and say that he 
is a follower of the Greek religion, the Roman religion, etc. It was 
hard for Christianity to be accepted into the western world. But in 
India, you have a gratifying picture. ‘The first Christian colony, that 
was ever founded in any part of the world is the Christian community 
of South India. We have the historical precedents and we have the 
scriptures declaring that this is the line of conduct that will lead to the 
welfare of individuals as individuals and of society as such.”’ 


Again he emphasizes the need for each person thinking for himself 
although the guidance of a Guru is of paramount importance in the 
early stages. Indeed, on this latter point he is very emphatic and 
quotes the Geetha again and again. “‘ ..the process of investigation is 
described by Sri Krsna in the Bhagavad Gita—‘Tad viddhi pranipatena 
pariprasnena sevaya’ by inquiry, by asking questions. Not merely 
‘prasnena’ by inquiring, by asking, but ‘pariprasnena’ by inquiring 
from every possible standpoint. If in respect of any proposition every 
thing is alright theoritically but on the side of practical economics, 
there is difficulty ; we cannot brush aside that difficulty and belittle 
it by saying it is not worth attending to. The person who is in pain 
knows it.”’ 

An interesting and diversionary subject that he takes up is the 
position of languages. He says: ‘“The languages have their differences 
on account of historical causes of a momentary character, transitory 
character, changing from time to time. Things have been named in 
a particular fashion by the persons who were using those things. From 
place to place, even in the same region you find words changing their 
meaning. I shall just give you a small passage from Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. The poets of the Anglo-Saxon period, Chaucer 
and others of the Middle English period, Shakespeare and others wrote 
in a language different from what we know of as the academical 
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English of present day orators, writers, and so on. Chaucer writes 
“The time is come a knave child she beer’’. This was English, 
ordinary English of Chaucer’s time. I suppose many people would 
not have been able to follow it. Even people whose mother tongue at 
present is English would not be able to follow it, for the simple reason 
that the language has changed considerably from time to time, and 
the present English has very little in common with the ancient English 
of Chaucer or Gower and soon. ‘These are the things that we think of. 
The changes are there. And in this passage that I quoted, there is a 
mention ofa ‘knave child’. ‘‘Knave’’ in Chaucer’s time meant, ‘‘male’’. 
““Male Child”. Well, at the present day, any person who finds 
another described as knave will regard him as a scoundrel, a rogue. 
That is not the case at all. It simply meant ‘‘male”. How the word 
*“*knave’’ which used to stand for male, has come to mean “‘rascal’’, a 
man of evil character, well, that we cannot now trace. But there 
must have been historical antecedents, some kind of background which 
were responsible for these differences in the languages of persons living 
in different times and different climes and cut off from one another. 
They speak foreign language, but the foreign tongue is due to the 
natural causes and there is no inherent conflict between one and another. 


This is altogether an interesting and valuable book and should 
be in the hands of every thinking Indian who desires to keep the 
traditional values in the light of the modern conditions of lifeand 
thought, —S.Y.K. 


2. Title—Tibetan Meditation 
Author—Prof. S.K. Ramachandra Rao 


Publishers—Arnold-Heinemann Publishers (India) Pvt. Ltd., 
New Delhi-16. — 


Price—Rs,. 30 


Both Buddhism and Tantra are systems that emphasize meditation 
as the basic approach for understanding the reality and fulfilling 
human destiny. When the two systems fused, as they did in Vajrayana 
which flourished in Tibet, an elaborate thought structure was evolved 
to facilitate meditational exercises. The present book seeks to 
reconstruct this thought-structure based on the material gathered 
from Sanskrit sources, Tibetan manuscripts and oral precepts from 
the masters of meditation. It is claimed that much of the material 
included in the book is appearing in print for the first time. 


To those interested in the subject of meditation, the book brings 
out many interesting features. ‘The author rightly points out that the 
stress in life is due to the harassment of the individual by the environ- 
ment: and the impact is impersonal, neutral and callous. But the 
individual cannot ignore the environment. The human mind is so 
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designed that it becomes increasingly aware of the impact while man 
is awake. We naturally imagine that world is harassing the individual 
while the truth is that the stresses are really in ourselves and they are 
of our own making. We externalise the source of our stress and try 
to change the environmental factors. Sensitive persons are seeking 
ways and means of keeping the world pressure at bay. These include 
religious flights, poetic fancies, alcoholic inebriation, drug ingestion, 
and artificially induced euphoric states. But these do not help. Medi- 
tation is undoubtedly one of the earliest methods that man has 
devised for eliminating the stress and integrating the individual. 
Both in India and Tibet this method has been practised with great 
SUCCESS. 

Tibetan meditation is essentially Indian in its orientation as well 
as its background. It is said the Indian Sidhas, battered by the 
severity of religious persecution in Magadha, fled to the Himalayan 
region. Many Sanskrit texts concerning the Tantra-Yoga were 
translated into Tibetan language and numerous new treatises were 
written by Indian Pundits and Sidhas in the Tibetan language and 
this explains why a large number of Sanskrit works which are not 
available in India are available in Tibet. 

The procedures for meditation in the Vajrayana school of 
Buddhism closely follow the Indian systems: guidance by a realised. 
Guru, personal disciplines, insulation against environment, one- 
pointed concentration and the like. 

The Tibetan School specially emphasises the “‘secret preceptors’” 
who can explain practical details on the basis of their own experience 
and relate them to theoretical formulation in the text. Meditation is 


described as the removal of the wall that separates this life from the 
next. 


In the teaching of meditation, certain specific gradations are 
created. The first is called ‘“Thought-transmission’’. It is a direct 
communication of mind to mind. The second is “‘sign-transmission’’, 
employing mere signs and gestures without a single spoken word. 
The third is ‘‘ transmission which is ear-whispered”’ and is confined 
to direct precepts and precludes the teachings that are written down. 

As in India, the teacher is recognised as the representative of the 
entire lineage of teachers that have mastered the method and trans- 
mitted the wisdom, and again as in India, the Guru-Yoga culminates 
in the development of the attitude that the teacher is essentially 
identical with the self of the pupil. 

Notwithstanding the enormous importance attached to the 
teacher, it is recognised that real help can only come from within. 
When the mind of the practitioner is ripe, it is believed that the 
proper teacher arrives prompted by the inexplicable karmic pressure. 
As in most doctrines, in this cult also there is a belief that each 
doctrine is jealously guarded by the chosen deities. 
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There is, however, a departure of some importance in the 
objective with which meditation is practised, between the Indian 
systems and the Tibetan. In the preliminary stages, the aspirant 
undergoes a period of reflection about his good fortunes in being born 
as a human being, then he indulges in thought concerning mis- 
fortunes like disease, infirmities and death, reflecting on the law of 
Karma and ruminating over the miseries that abound in the world. 
In the third stage, the aspirant takes a vow to save all beings in the 
world, which is the central idea in the concept of Bodhicitta, over- 
come by compassion for the sorrowing humanity. The practitioner 
is asked to resolve to help them and the thought of enlightenment is 
justified by this laudable impulse. The thought of enlightenment is 
further regarded as hidden in the very scope of individual existence 
and its nature is that of great bliss, Mahdasukha. It is looked upon as a 
mystic union in one’s own body of the principles of existence, wisdom 
and compassion. ? 

The second part of the book deals with the lives of the Tibetan 
sages who have expounded these doctrines. 

The concept of meditation involves two aspects. ‘The first is how 
to meditate, and the second is why one should meditate. The answer 
to the first question is given elaborately in Indian as well as Tibetan 
practice ; but the second question is slightly more elusive. The Indian 
mind is attuned mainly to individual salvation. There is no 
generation of any social impulse beyond yoga. ‘The Buddhist’s 
approach on the contrary has a strong social bias; they desire to help 
others in the same way as one has helped one’s own self. It is 
significant that the ultimate realisation is not a mere negation as is 
often imagined, but is an experience in which bliss is the main, if not 
the only constituent. 

Buddhism score overs other religious systems in India by establish- 
ing a vast order of monks. 

This book is a valuable addition to the literature on Yoga, and 
it will help those who are interested in practical involvement with 
meditation. —S.Y.K. 


3. Title—Indian Studies in Philosophy 

Author—Ramachandra Pandeya 

Publisher—Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, 1977 
Price—Rs. 45/- 


The contents of the present volume are presented in two parts. 
The first part deals mainly with the epistemological issues in Buddhist 
tradition and the second part discusses in brief the Buddhism as a 
religion. There is a chapter on Jaina concept of ‘Syadvada’, and there 
is also a chapter: ‘A critique of the Chandian idea of man’ at the end 
of the volume. 
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As the author ‘confesses’ in his preface, the material lacks any 
uniformity in presentation or any order of development—either 
historical or conceptual. This may leave the reader slightly exaspe- 


rated, in spite of the scholarly manner in which the matter has been 
presented and discussed. 


The first part of the book mainly addresses itself to the delineation 
of the epistemology of Buddhism, the central concern of the discus- 
sion being the basic relationship between reality and knowledge. The 
function of knowledge has been elaborately examined by presenting 
different views, both Buddhist and of other orthodox Indian 
philosophies, starting with the Samkhya, and Nyaya views, viz, 
prameya stdhth, pramanad hi, During the discussion the views like 
parichhedakata, Pramdana-samplava, Glaya-vijfiana, pratitya-samutpada, 
and svabhava-pratibandha get their due attention in high-lighting the 


difficulties encountered in arriving at the theory of knowledge in 
Buddhism. 


The problem of indescribability has been examined in terms of 
the logic of catuskoti. ‘There is a discussion of the Jaina’s concept of 
syadvada. According to the author the syddvada is only a tool whereby 
one can confirm the anekdnta-theory (p. 123). 


The difference in the application of indescribability in the 
Advaita system and in Madhyamika has been shown to be the possibi- 
lity of assertion of truth in the former whereas, rejection of propo- 
sitions being defective in the latter. 


The second part of the book attempts to remove some of the 
popular misconceptions about Buddhist religion like it is a world- 
negating religion, Buddha is a God in person, and the consequence 
bhakti doctrines and so on, and it tries to show how Buddhism 
presents a method by which man comes face to face with ever-present 
nirvana. ‘The crtitique of the Gandhian idea of man is quite thought- 
provoking. 

It is not very clear as to what the author intends to convey when 
he observes: ‘if we can abandon our too much (!) preoccupation with 
our tradition and move forward imbibing the spirit of the tradition 
and combining it with contemporary methodology and idioms and 
applying it to our contemporary situation, we shall be doing (!) right 
type of Indian philosophy”’ (pp. 8-9). One can come across a few 
such statements throughout the volume, which leaves the reader 
guessing as to the real import of the statement. 

There is no doubt that the students of Buddhism in general, 
and the students of Indian logic in particular would certainly welcome 
this profound and scholarly addition to the Indian studies in 
Philosophy. 

—B. S. Satyanarayana 


News and Notes 


THEIR HOLINESSES AT KIGGA 


On 13th November, 1978 (Sunday) Jagadgurus Maha- 
sannidhanam and Sannidhanam started from Sringeri to the 
village Kigga (Rishyasringapura), at about 10 a.m, They were 
received by the devotees, disciples, sponsors of the occasion and 
Brahmins learned in Vedas, at the outskirts of the village and 
were escorted by them to the Rishyasringeswara Temple with 
honours, 

Abhishekams were performed with Panchamritam amidst 
chanting of Rudram by the several Vedic scholars and Vidyarthis 
of the Sringeri Veda Pathashala. After Arati to the Deities, 
the Jagadgurus blessed all the devotees and thereafter the sacred 
prasadam was served to one and all, 

Later on in the evening, Jagadguru Mahasannidhanam 
addressed the several devotees and stressed the need to worship 
the Almighty. 


KARTIKA POORNIMA AT SRINGERI 


Karthika Poornima was celebrated on Tuesday, 14th Nov. 
1978. Inthe Morning, Panchabrahma Homam was performed 
in the Yagashala of the Malahanikareswara Temple. 

Sri Sannidhanam proceeded to the Malahanikareswara 
temple and observed the performance of Ranga Pooja to Lord 
Malahanikareswara and thereafter special Deepa Arati and 
Ashtavadhana Seva were performed. His Holiness also attended 
the Ranga Pooja to the presiding Deity Bhavani with special 
Deepa Arati and Ashtavadhana Seva. 

There was a procession of both the Lord Malahanikareswara 
and Goddess Bhavani in the precincts of the temple. A piece of 
cloth soaked in oil was worshipped and then lit with fire. This 
is known as Jwala Toranam in Sanskrit and burning of Parakali 
in Kannada, 

In the august presence of Sri Sannidhanam, Ranga Pooja 
with special Deepa Arati and Dindi Deeparadhana were per- 


formed in Sharadambal’s Temple, concluding with Ashtava- 
dhana Seva. 
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There was a combined floating procession—Teppa Utsavam 
of Deities Sri Vidyashankara, Sri Sharadambal, Sri Malahani- 
kareswara and Goddess Bhavani on the Tunga River with flood- 
lit illumination. Then started procession of Malahanikareswara 
Swami and Goddess Bhavani in the main streets of the town 
Sringeri duly followed by devotees participating in it, The 
procession terminated at the Malahanikareswara temple by 
about 1-30 a.m. 


Pandit V-S. RAMACHANDRA SHASTRY 


The passing away of Pandit Shri V. S. Ramachandra 
Shastry leaves a great void in the ranks of Sanskrit scholars of 
the traditional type. Indeed, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that he cannot be replaced by any one of comparable merit 
at the present time, He had an astonishing versatality together 
with depth in practically all the disciplines of Sanskrit, like 
Vedanta, meemamsa, tharka, vyakarana and the like. He was 
the last of the Romans—Uliimus Roman Orum. 


Shri V.S. Ramachandra Shastry was born in March 1903 
and passed away in December, 1978. He was the son of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Shri Subramania Shastry, an eminent pandit of 
his time. 


Shri Ramachandra Shastry had the unique honour and 
privilege of studying the Shastras under Shri Chandrasekhara 
Bharati Mahaswamigal of Sringeri. He, therefore, imbibed 
not merely knowledge but a certain spiritual seriousness which 
enhanced the value of that knowledge and enabled him to 


translate precepts into practice. 


Shri Shastry has had many distinguished students, foremost 
among them being the present Jagadguru of Sri Sarada Peetam, 
Sringeri. Several other Matadhipathis have also studied under 
him, There is scarcely a Sanskrit scholar in Karnataka who has 
not benefitted by his teaching. He assisted the late Sri Chandra- 
sekhara Bharati Mahaswamigal in editing his commentary on 
the ‘ Viveka Choodamani’. He has also edited other works 
amongst them being Durgachandra Kalastuti with the com- 
mentary of Sri Appayya Dikshitar, Gita Bhashya of Abhinava 
Narasimha Bharati. Works which were under preparation for 
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editing are: Vartikabharana by Venkateswara Makhi, Bhatta 
Rahasya of Khanda Deva, Paniniya Siksha with unpublished 
Bhashya of Bharadwaja Raghava, Sowbhagya Ratnakara, Vyasa 
Siksha with commentary of Vedanthajata, Matrika Chakra 
Viveka with commentary and Sri Vidya Ratna Sutra with 
commentary. 


Many honours came his way, such as, VIDYANIDHI 
conferred by His Holiness the Jagadguru of Sringeri Sankara- 
charya Math ; PANDITA RAJA conferred by the Maharaja of 
Cochin; VADISARDULA conferred by His Holiness the 
Jagadguru Sankaracharya of Dwaraka Peetha; VIDYA 
VACHASPATHI conferred by the All India Sanskrit Sahitya 
Sammelana; PANDITA RATNA by His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Mysore; PANDITA RAJA conferred by Kasi Vidwat 
Parishad, Varanasi; MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA conferred by 
the Akhila Bharatiya Panditha Parishad; VEDANTA SHRI 
conferred by the Akhila Bharatiya Panditha Parishad ; Awarded 
certificate of Honour in Sanskrit by the President of India in 
1973; DHARMADHIKARI of the Mysore Palace; VEDA 
NIDHI by Veda Dharma Paripalana Sabha. 


We like to place on record our reverence and admiration 
for his scholarship and our prayers that his soul may attain the 
peace which it so richly deserves. 


PRAYERS BY THE POETS 


Gea Ant: Tata: Gaara: 
US SFT CHMAT: FA TTA: | 
aal Net waa Ha adalala 
aera qaat safe ary: faze: UI 
Victory unto Lord Siva who smiles at Parvati who heaves heavy 
sighs at the state of affairs of her family, where the serpent has a 
thousand mouths, the lord of the house has five mouths, one son has 


six mouths and the other is elephant-mouthed ; added to this, begging 
is the family profession ; how then is this family to make a living ? 
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Mysore Amalgamated Coffee 
Estates Ltd. 


THEERTHAGUNDY & KUDIREGUNDY 


Estates : 


COFFEE ESTATES 


Chairman : 
Sri P. R. SUBRAMANYANM, »™.a. 


Member : 
Bombay Stock Exchange, Bombay 


Other Directors : 
Sri P. R. HARIHARAN, G.D.A., F.c.A. 
Chartered Accountant, Mysore 
Sri R. K. ANANDARAMAIAH, B.Sc., LL.B. 
Advocate, Mysore 
Sri K. S. MENON, 
Retired Chief Accountant, 
Binny Mills, Bangalore 
Sri R. J. J. SALDANHA, 
Coffee Planter, Mangalore 
Sri A. J. T.. MATHIAS, 
Bangalore 
Sri P. R. VENKATESAN, 
Bombay 


Sri H. RAMACHANDRA, 
Mysore 


Registered Office : 


4581, Narasimharaja Mohalla, MYSORE-570 007 
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Be tite ae abe te aa te a Bat i i i att ee i Bie ee ah he i adh hath hh a a ahh 


SO heeded aide deh eae edna delet chaabe aba alale dedi 


For Quality, Strength and Darability 


SANKAR 


CEMENT 


THE INDIA CEMENTS LIMITED 
175/1, Mount Road 
Madras-600 002 


SB ea eee ee he a eb ab abe tt a th i atta i at ti ti 


Factores: SANKARNAGAR, Tirunelveli District 
SANKARIDRUG, Salem District 
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TRAVANCORE CHEMICAL & 
MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Registered & Head Office : 


POST BOX No. 19, KALAMASSERY-683 104 
KERALA STATE 


Telephone: 5742, 5743 & 5744 (Cochin) 
Telex : 0885-452 Telegrams: POTASH 


FACTORY | PRODUCT USE 
Pp. B. 19 Copper Sulphate Fungicide 
Kalamassery-683 104 Copper Oxychloride and 


formulations such as 
Fytolan, Perecloud, 
Oleocop, Chlorocop 
and Emulsicop. 


Sodium Aluminate, Water treatment 
Sulphate of Alumina Paper Manufacture 
lron Free and Alumina | and Textile Dyeing 
Ferric. 
Sodium Chlorate Bleaching 
Potassium Chlorate Match Manufacture 
Post Bag No. 4, 
Kundara, Kerala State 
Gonur B.O., Barium Chloride, Manufacture of 
Mettur Dam-3, Barium Carbonate Caustic Soda, Glass, 
Tamil Nadu Barium Nitrate and Electroceramics 
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Sodium Sulphide Heat treatment, Salts 


Fire works and 
Leather. 
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With best compliments from : 


Sangameshwar 
Coffee Estates Limited 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1957) 
COFFEE ESTATES IN 
CHIKMAGALUR DIST. 
KARNATAKA 


Attikhan ( 


Biligiri) 
Limited 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1960) 
COFFEE ESTATES IN 
MYSORE DIST. 
KARNATAKA 


Registered Office : 


18/5, CAMBRIDGE ROAD CROSS, ULSOOR 
BANGALORE-560 008. 


Board of Directors : Board of Directors : 

Sri K. S. VAIDYANATHAN Sri K. S. VAIDYANATHAN 
(Chairman and Managing Director) (Chairman and Managing Director) 
Sri K. M. DESIKAR Sri K. M. DESIKAR 

Sri M. A. KRISHNAMACHARI Sri C. DORASWAMY 

Sri R. SUNDARAM Sri K. L. BHANDARI 


Sri V. SRIRAM 
Sri M. MEYYAPPAN 
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A SAGA OF PROGRESS OF KARNATAKA 
DAIRY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


—The Seven-Year Rs. 51 Crore Project achieves a 
Break-through in Massive Milk Production Programme 
within a short span of four years with an appealing 
impact on the Social and economic life of nearly 25 
lakhs of people in Southern, Karnataka. This total 
includes Rs. 24 crore as Aid frgm World Bank. 


—This is the first World Bank-financed Dairy Project 
in the country aiming at bringing milk production into 
the organised sector of Co-operatives accelerating 
economic development in the area. 


—The Project covers 69 Taluks of 8 Districts namely, 
Bangalore, Chickmagalur, Mysore, Coorg, Hassan, 
Kolar, Mandya and Tumkur with a total rural population 
of 55 lakhs. 


—The development plans include expansion of 
Bangalore and Mysore Dairies and Kudige Chilling Unit; 
Establishment of Mother Dairy, Bangalore ; New Dairies 
at Tumkur and Hassan ; Cattle Feed Mills at Bangalore 
and Tumkur; Product Plant near Maddur and chilling 
Centre at Kolar. 


—The Project provides Technical Services at the 
doors of the Villagers. 


—Nearly 750 Dairy Co-operative Societies are func- 
tioning in the Project Area involving 2,500 Villages of 
15 lakhs rural population. These Dairy Co-operative 
Societies have bagged a net pron of nearly Rs. 60 lakhs 
till today. 


—Three Diagnostic Laboratories, one Training Centre, 
Fodder Development Scheme are in full swing. 


—A fleet of about a hundred Dairy Trucks operate in 
54 Milk Routes touching every key-milk point changing 
the milk scene. 


—Four Dairies and Nine Chilling Centres are function- 
ing at present in the Project Area. 


KDDC FORGES AHEAD TAKING BIG STRIDES 
IN DAIRY DEVELOPMENT 


—(PUBLISHED BY THE KARNATAKA DAIRY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD.) 
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Publications of the Sankara Educational Trust 


‘Navasuja’, 15, Venkatakrishna Iyer Road 
Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 


Name of the Book 
Siddhar Charitam 
Siddhar Charitam I] 
Vaiswadeva Prayogam 


Nam Vazhayin Lakshyam 
Laghu Vasudeva Mananam 


- Saint of Sringeri in Sacred India 


Viveka Lakshmi Swayamvara Mala 
Samaveda Vivaha Mantharartham 
Siva Sahasranama Bashyam 

Minor Upanishad II 

Sakthi Mahimna Stotram 

Sri Vidya-Saktha Dharsanam 
Tiruchendur Mahimai 

Svatma Nirupanam 

Avahanthi Homam 

Homa Vidhanam 

Lalitha Sahasranamam 


The Panorama of the life, message and 
philosophy of Sankara (Dharmatma 
Endoment Lectures) 


The Self in Advaita 

Sri Ramanamaval: Malai 

Sankara & Lalitha Advaitha 

Advaita Bodha Deepika 

Panchadasi 

Jagadguru Granthamala Parts-27 to 30 
Bhagavatpada Charitham 

Jagadguru of Sringeri I 

Jagadguru of Sringeri II 


Samkara and his Sharada Pitha in Sringeri 


Aprokshanubhuthi 
Sri Sankara Vijayam 
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MYSORE 
PALACE 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF 
INDO-SARCENIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

IS OPEN TO YOU 


Be 


6 
se 


* Timings : 
Daily 10-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. 


* Guide Tour: 
“Every hour 
on the hour 


* Entrance : 
By AMBA VILAS gate on the South 
with a fee of Re. 1/- 
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Directorate of Archaeology & Museums 
KARNATAKA 


Issued by : 


THE DEDARTMENT OF INFORMATION & DUBLICITY 


Government of Karnataka 
BANGALORE 
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